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THE BREATH OF THE FURZE. 


THE breath of the furze came over the hill, 

On a moonlit night when the wind was 
still. 

From the tall, keen spires of the golden 
town 

That Spring has built on the seaward 
down — 

Thorn and blossom, all dimly seen 

In a maze of gold and a mist of green — 

Was issued forth for the world’s delight 

A fragrant message across the night. 


The breath of the furze came down to the 
sea, 

With the blackbird’s voice from the hazel- 
tree ; 

Sweet as nectarine, warm as peach, 

Blent with the salt of the wave-wet beach. 

Through the morning glory it strove in 
vain 

To make its marvellous meaning plain, 

For the world was reeling with sound and 
scent 

And glow of the mid-May firmament. 


The breath of the furze came over the 
heath 

From the gold above and the gold beneath ; 

It floated down through the primrose dell 

Where the chaffinch builds and the ring- 
doves dwell. 

Wandering waters with welcome-chime, 

Hailed it softly from time to time. 

And the nightingale, when the dark drew 
nigh, 

Wove it into his minstrelsy. 


The breath of the furze like a dream stole in 

To the city’s heart through the drouth and 
din, — 

With a sudden wonder a woman stopped 

Where a yellow bough in the dust was 
dropped ; 

And all in a moment the tears arise 

In healing streams to her dull, hard eyes. 

And the spark of life that a dead soul keeps 

Is newly kindled in sombre deeps. 


‘*T will arise now and go once more 

To the cottage gate by the brown seashore ; 

Where the brooklet-spray to the foam de- 
scends 

Over the cliff where the furze-brake ends. 

Perhaps the cowslips are blooming now, 

Where the whitethroat sings on the white- 
thorn bough ; 

Perhaps my mother is waiting still, 

Where the breath of the furze comes over 
the hill !”’ 

Spectator. 


M. C. GILLINGTON, 
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THE PURPLE FELLS. 


THE stifling room grows dark, my senses 
reel, 
I hear the murm’ring bees in heather 
bells ; 
Above the sultry city air I feel 
The quick’ning wind upon the purple 
fells. 


I see the threadlike brooklets trickle down 
To kiss forget-me-nots in restful dells, 
The white Parnassus ’mong the rushes 

brown — 
The Muses’ flower— upon those glinting 
fells. 


As here I lie upon a couch of pain, 
A gush of joy within my spirit swells, 
I watch the sunshine breaking through the 
rain, 
And hear the lapwings on those cloud- 
kissed fells. 


I only pray —I cannot pierce the veil — 
That, as I drink of the eternal wells, 
I may not think the golden streets are pale 
Beside the gorse upon those bonny fells. 
EmILy Howson TAYLOR. 
Sunday Magazine. 


THE PIONEERS. 
‘* Foois only wander from the broad high- 
way.” 
So spake the multitude whose beaten 
track 
Some lone soul’s patient labor, ages back, 
Hewed from the living rock that therein 
they — 
The children’s children — might walk free 
to-day ; ‘ 
Some poor unhonored sage with brain on 
rack 
And heart on fire, thro’ nights that slum- 
ber lack 
Hearing strange voices that he must obey. 


Heavily burdened, on from steep to steep, 
To far-off wisdom the slow centuries creep 5 
Yet shall be reached that ultimate table- 
land 
Where, high above the creeds, all men 
shall stand, 
And clear discern —that over them doth 
sweep, 
And their wild earth, the Shadow of a 


Hand. 
Cornhill Magazine, 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


IF words, as Trench said long ago, 
are fossil history, there is an extraor- 
dinary significance in the multiplicity 
of meanings attached to the word phi- 
losophy in the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century in France. ‘ You will 
think the sentiments of the philoso- 
phers very odd state-news,’’ writes 
Horace Walpole from Paris in 1765. 
‘* But do you know who the _ philoso- 
phers are? In the first place, the 
term includes almost every one ; in the 
next, it means men who, avowing war 
against popery, aim, many of them, at 
the subversion of all religion, and still 
many more at the destruction of the 
regal power.”’ 

The definition is not scientific ; yet, 
read by the light of 1793, it seems 
fairly adequate. The philosophers 
themselves, however, would scarcely 
have accepted it. They posed only as 
men who would submit all questions of 
morals, politics, and religion to the test 
of reason and natural instinct, rather 
But 


than of authority and revelation. 
their philosophy was not the nymph of 
the solitudes, but of the salon, the 


coffee-house, and the mess-room. The 
dilemma that ensued was an ancient 
one ; the test of reasoning was of vary- 
ing value in such a world of unreason. 
It was applied with very different re- 
sults by the scientific and by a society 
which played at being intellectual ; by 
the fine lady, who added a piquancy to 
her toilet by pondering over the last 
volume of Rousseau and Voltaire be- 
tween the powder and the patches ; by 
the fine gentleman untrained in poli- 
tics and all the practical arts of life ; 
by the young enthusiast, wearied of 
too much civilization, eager for action, 
and condemned to inglorious ease. 
The philosophers found themselves in 
Strange company and confronted with 
unexpected issues. It is well known 
that those who survived to see the out- 
break of the Revolution were as much 
taken by surprise as the less enlight- 
ened public. Yet they were accused of 


having deliberately conspired to pro-| 
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duce it. The conspiracy, it was said, 
originated in the salon of the Baron 
d’Holbach, and was promoted by such 
men as Grimm, La Harpe, and La- 
moignon. It is easy to be wise now 
and to realize how impossible it was 
that such a stupendous upheaval could 
have been caused by the conspiracy of 
a clique ; but at the time the accusation 
was considered of sufficient importance 
to be seriously refuted, and only the 
development of events was to show the 
true character and extent of the influ- 
ence of the philosophical doctrines 
upon a society sated with luxury and 
inaction, and upon a starving and ex- 
asperated people. 

It is the social history of these opin- 
ions which makes the interest of the 
life of Madame du Deffand ; the curi- 
ous spectacle of a revolution wrought 
in thought and opinion long before it 
was translated into action; of an in- 
tellectual and pleasure-loving society 
anticipating in theory almost every 
revolutionary movement, and fearlessly 
invoking the spirits which were after- 
wards to take such monstrous shapes. 

‘Your Espinasses, Geoffrins, Def- 
fands play their part too,’ says Car- 
lyle in his cumbrous phrase ; ‘ there 
shall in all senses be not only philoso- 
phers, but philosophesses.”’ One of 
her own countrymen says more grace- 
fully that Madame du Deffand is the 
most characteristic figure in French 
society from the days of the Regency 
to the first years of Louis the Six- 
teenth; and indeed she seems to in- 
tensify in her own person the brilliancy, 
the restlessness, the intellectual curi- 
osity, the devouring ennui of her world. 
It was her fate to live in a society 
in fermentation, ‘‘ incredibly active in 
mind ;”’ to have been touched in her 
youth with the pitch of its defilement ; 
and in her old age to preach in spite of 
herself, from her cynic’s tub, on the 
vanity of the world, although, poor 
woman, she hated sermons, and made 
a stipulation even on her death-bed to 
be spared them. ‘M. le curé,’”’ she 
says, when he comes for her last con- 
fession, “you shall really have no 
cause to complain of me, but do let me 








beg you to spare me three things, ques- 
tions, arguments, and sermons.”’ 

In the span of her eighty years Ma- 
dame du Deffand had witnessed great 
changes. She had seen the gloom of 
the last days of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the wild exeesses of the Regency, and 
she lived to hear with unheeding ears 
the first mutterings of the Revolution. 
Without decided beauty, she had yet 
contrived to subjugate princes and 
philosophers by her wit and her bril- 
liant eyes. But her greatest social tri- 
umphs were won when she was old and 
blind. It was in the last twenty-seven 
years of her life, in her rooms in the 
Convent St. Joseph, Rue St. Domi- 
nique, that she gathered round her 
‘**tub of Diogenes,’”’ as she loved to call 
her high-backed chair, foreign princes, 
ambassadors, ministers, encyclopedists, 
all that were worth knowing in Paris in 
the last quarter of a century before the 
Revolution. 

At the age of seventy she conceived 
a passionate fondness for Horace Wal- 
pole, and in the intervals of his visits 
corresponded with him from 1766 till 
almost the day of her death in 1780. 
During that time she kept him so thor- 
oughly informed of French affairs, that 
when, at the time of the disgrace of the 
Due de Choiseul, with whom she was 
intimately connected, Walpole’s rooms 
in Arlington Street were mysteriously 
ransacked of papers, it was generally 
supposed that the thieves were agents 
of the French government. Madame 
du Deffand’s letters, however, survived 
that disaster, and have preserved, as 
all lovers of such literature know, an 
extraordinary picture of the last years 
of the Ancien Régime. Side by side 
with this, they have the minor interest 
of an epistolary drama, in which Wal- 
pole plays the ungrateful part of Ma- 
dame de Grignan, and Madame du 
Deffand that of Madame de Sévigné 
with a difference. The plight of 
the undemonstrative Englishman, thus 
posed as a reluctant idol, is sometimes 

not a little ridiculous, and that of his 

disappointed worshipper not a little 


i 


j 
I 


Madame du Deffand. 


French civilization 1s from Walpole’s 
pen. 





Madame du Deffand [he writes to Gray 
n 1766] is now very old, and stone-blind, 


but retains all the vivacity, wit, memory, 


udgment, passions, and agreeableness of 
ier youth. She goes to operas, plays, sup- 


pers, and Versailles ; gives dinners twice a 
week, has everything new read to her, 
makes new songs and epigrams very admi- 
rably, and remembers every one that has 
been made these fourscore years; corre- 
sponds with Voltaire, dictates letters to 
him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him, 
or to any one else, and laughs both at the 
clergy and philosophers. In a dispute, into 
which she easily falls, she is very warm, 
and yet scarce ever in the wrong ; her judg- 
ment on every subject is as just as pos- 
sible ; on every point of conduct as wrong 
as possible, for she is all love and hatred, 
passionate for her friends to enthusiasm, 
still anxious to be loved —I don’t mean by 


lovers —and a vehement enemy but openly. 
Affectionate as Madame de Sévigné she 
has none of her prejudices, but a more 
universal taste ; she humbles the learned, 
sets to right their disciples, and finds con- 
versation for everybody. As she can have 
no amusement but conversation, the least 
solitude or ennui is insupportable to her ; 
with the most delicate frame in the world 
her spirits hurry her through a life of 
fatigue that would kill me if I were to stay 
here. If we return by one in the morning 
from suppers in the country, she proposes 
driving to the Boulevard, or the Foire, be- 
cause it is too early to go to bed. 


In the memoirs of her own country- 
men Madame du Deffand is a familiar 
figure, but their treatment of her is not 
so uniformly sympathetic. It is per- 
haps a little like that she was accused 
of applying to her own friends. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame du Deffand,” says M. Thomas, 
‘‘reminds me of an ingenuous speech 
of a doctor I once knew. ‘ My friend 
fell ill; I doctored him; he died; I 
dissected him.’”’ For dissection was 
the vogue ; it was natural in a people 
living so incessantly in society. The 


memoirs and correspondence of those 
days are full of portraits (often ex- 
tremely insipid), and they were the 
constant 


amusement of fashionable 





painful ; yet the most sympathetic por- 
trait we have of this curious product of 


The tendency took its most mor- 


wits. 
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bid form in the ‘** Confessions ” of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau; but this love of 
analysis, of going back to first princi- 
ples and first experiences of the senses, 
was the key-note of much of the litera- 
ture, as well as the science of France 
in the eighteenth century. It would 
seem that the condition of society was 
so mortal, that it must brood upon its 
own symptoms aul analyze every sen- 
sation, if so it might find out what ailed 
it. Whenever we can penetrate behind 
the gaiety and talk, the ceaseless stir 
of pleasure, it is the same story; a 
restless retrospection, a craving to 
solve somehow the miserable mystery 
of humanity, to find some foothold in 
the bottomless pit of the unknown, lies 
behind this brilliant social life of which 
we hear so much. It drove men, who 
had thrown off every form of ancient 
belief and custom as an_ intolerable 
burden, to the mystical doctrines of 





Swedenborg or St. Martin, to dreams 
of the possibility of communication be- | 
tween men and spirits, of the uni- | 
versal efficacy of the animal magnetism 
of Mesmer, or of the  infallibility 
of the utterances of somnambulism. 
‘* France,’’ says M. de Ségur, who lived | 
through so many stages of the revolu- | 
tionary fever, ** was in those last years 
visibly tormented with that restless- 
ness, that uneasiness, that extrava- 
gance of feeling, which precedes great 
moral and political crises.” 

The salons, which had been the cen- 
tres of intellectual life since the days 
of Louis the Fourteenth, took the fever 
seriously. They were seized with a 
passion for philosophy, for philan- 
thropy, for all the whims which were 
taking shape in the storm-laden air of 
those days before the flood. They em- 
braced the deism of Voltaire, the ma- 
terialism of Diderot and D’Holbach, 
the pure atheism of Helvetius ; or they 
dreamed with Rousseau and St. Pierre 
of a renovated humanity yielding to 
every impulse of nature, and by that 
means returning to its pristine inno- 
cence. It is not only Walpole who 
grumbles that the French were no 
longer the same people, that they had 
lost their vivacity, and were forever 





discussing. ‘They talk philosophy at 
balls,’ says Ségur again, ‘‘ and moral 
science in boudoirs.”’ These people 
of quality, “who know everything 
without the trouble of learning,’’ estab- 
lished clubs for the study of natural 
science; they attended the most 
learned discussions at the academies ; 
one marquise goes to see dissections 
performed ; another dissects with her 
own hands. 

And philosophy was quite ready to 
meet them half-way. The most seri- 
ous scientific works were dedicated to 
women, and some of the profoundest 
speculations in the imaginary dialogues 
of Voltaire and Diderot were put into 
the mouth of the marquis or the maré- 
chale. It was a part of the philosophic 
faith that the methods by which scien- 
tific truth might be attained were so 
obvious, so clear to the most unin- 
structed understanding, that, given the 
facts, no more trouble was needed than 
the power to follow out the successive 
links of an argument. Even women, 


it was said, might thus be made to 
understand its mysteries. 


The deepest 
subjects were discussed not only in the 
salons frequented by the encyclope- 
dists, but in those presided over by 
women. It was natural that under 
such an influence the expression of the 
thought, the art of style, should be- 
come of supreme importance. ‘ Pour 
faire passer ‘ L’Esprit des Lois’ Mon- 
tesquieu faisait de l’esprit sur les lois,” 
says Madame du Deffand. As a result, 
the man of science in France could not 
be the mere student, the line of de- 
marcation between the literary and the 
scientific man ceased to exist. Vol- 
taire makes scientific experiments with 
the prism of Newton and the thermom- 
eter of Réaumur ; he sends pamphlets 
to the Academy of Science on the 
measure of motive force and the na- 
ture and propagation of heat. The 
mathematician D’ Alembert writes upon 
elocution, the naturalist Buffon upon 
style, the psychologist Condillae on 
the art of writing; and men of sci- 
ence, morals, politics, each and all had 
the habit of writing, speaking, and 
thinking before a fashionable audience. 
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Philosophy popularized itself for soci- 
ety, and in return society had a passion, 
not only for philosophy, but for philos- 
ophers. When Hume was in Paris, 
as secretary to the embassy of Lord 
Hertford, ‘‘no lady’s toilet was com- 
plete without him,”’ and the “‘ peasant 
of the Danube” became the rage, in 
spite of his homely manners and bad 
French. Every lady of quality must 
have her “tame author (auteur du 
logis).”’ Madame Necker has Gibbon, 
Marmontel, and Thomas in her train ; 
the Duchesse de Choiseul has |’ Abbé 
Barthélemi; D’Alembert was for a 
long time the constant companion of 
Madame du Deffand; Madame du 
Chatelet, “‘the divine Emily,’’ trium- 
phantly enthralls Voltaire. 

With the applause of such allies, 
society was gaily content to turn the 
weapons of philosophy against the 
fabric and foundation of its own exist- 
ence. Above all, the ‘ great souls *’ of 


the young generation gloried in the 
friendship of the plebeian philosophers. 
‘¢ They preferred a word of praise from 


D’Alembert to the most 
marked favor of a prince.’’ It was for 
them that the earlier watchword, 
‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Humanity,” was 
coined. ‘The spirit of equality had 
struck deep roots among the nobility 
long before it reached the Third Es- 
tate,’ says Ségur. Literary titles in 
some instances took precedence of 
those of the nobility, and literary men, 
even of the second and third grade, 
were treated with infinitely more dis- 
tinction than a provincial noble could 
hope to win in the salons of Paris. 
With this exception, the wide division 
between the middle class and the no- 
bles remained unbridged ; but among 
themselves the sole pre-eminence 
recognized by the nobility was the 
ancient right of the peers to seats 
in the Parliament and to the honors of 
the Louvre, while duchesses claimed 
the tabouret, the privilege of a seat 
in the presence of royalty. In all 
other respects, a perfect ceremonial 
equality was observed. The state-ball 
on the occasion of the marriage of the 
dauphin was the signal for a kind of 


Diderot or 





social revolt, because, as the Princess 
Charlotte of Lorraine was to open the 
ball, the bride was suspected of wish- 
ing to establish the precedence of the 
house of Lorraine. Thus the first 
mortification that the unhappy Marie 
Antoinette was to suffer on French soil 
was at the hands of the nobility ; for 
the resistance on this point was so 
obstinate that it had finally to be con- 
ceded that, though the princess should 
open the ball, it should be solely on 
account of her relationship with the 
dauphiness, and should not be consid- 
ered as a precedent for the future. 

On the whole, however, it was this 
very spirit of equality which made 
Paris so attractive to foreigners. <At 
no other capital does there seem to 
have been so much ease, such an 
absence of the constraint which comes 
from social assumption, as at Paris 
during the last decade before the Rev- 
olution. Walpole notices a marked 
difference in the reception given to 
strangers in his later visits to Paris. 
At this time there was a craze for 
English fashions and the English 
Constitution ; the philosophers had 
introduced the English philosophy ; 
and society was substituting with en- 
thusiasm the comparative simplicity 
of the English dress for the imposing 
costumes of the French court, and the 
wild nature of an English garden for 
formal alleys and trimmed trees. The 
communication between London and 
Paris became _ incessant, for the 
‘French disease,’’? as the newspapers 
called it, had quite as strong a hold 
upon English society, and the pros- 
perity of the country round Boulogne 
was attributed to the incessant passage 
of English milords. 

This was the whimsical aspect of 
a deeply rooted influence. “If any- 
thing,’’ says Ségur, “could sharpen 
our burning impatience for the reign of 
liberty and tolerance, it was the com- 
parison of our present situation with 
that of the English. Montesquieu had 
opened our eyes to the advantages of 
the British institutions ; the brilliant 
but frivolous life of our nobility, both 
at court and in Paris, could not satisfy 
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our self-respect, when we thought of 
the dignity and independence, the use- 
ful and important existence of a peer 
of England, of a member of the House 
of Commons, and of the calm and 
proud liberty of all the citizens of Great 
Britain.’ 

The part taken by the philosophical 
party in foreign politics is a curious 
page in the history of their opinions. 
But there were some aspects of this 
drawing-room philosophy which more 
nearly affected the life of Madame du 
Deffand. While still a child at her 
convent, beautiful, piquant, and witty, 
she found it impossible, even at the 
age of ten, to understand religion. 
Those were the last years of Louis the 
Fourteenth, when such doubts were 
already in the air, when the reaction 
had set in from the enforced austeri- 
ties which a remorseful king was prac- 
tising by proxy on an unwilling court. 
The seventeenth century had been a 
century of devotion ; the eighteenth be- 
gan with infidelity, and Mademoiselle 
de Vichy-Chamrond in the recesses 
of her convent faithfully reflected its 
spirit. The great Massillon was sent to 
reason with her ; and, says Madame du 
Deffand, in a letter to Voltaire in 1765 : 
‘** My spirit shrank before his. Yet I 
did not yield to his reasons, but to the 
imposing personality of the reasoner.”’ 
She was never in fact convinced, but 
the only apparent alternative was sub- 
mission to a Church which still per- 
secuted heretics and the scepticism of 
some of whose prelates was notorious. 
The demand upon her stock of faith 
was too great; her reason revolted 
against its accepted superstitions ; she 
lapsed into that green-sickness of the 
soul, an incapacity to form an opinion. 
“IT suffer my mind to float in a very 
limbo of indecision,” she says. 
‘** Doubt appears to me so natural that 
I dare not dispute an assertion for fear 
I should in my turn be tempted to as- 
sert.”?> Madame de Genlis, who knew 
her only in her old age, thought her 
unworthy even to be called a sceptic, 
since she had never taken the trouble 
to study any religious question pro- 
foundly. 





The infidelity which was the fashion 
in society was of much the same char- 
acter. ‘‘ Don’t fancy,’’ says Walpole, 
“that persons of quality—the men, 
at least—are atheists. Happily for 
them, poor souls, they are not capable 
of pushing argument so far. But they 
assent to a great many enormities 
because it is the fashion, and they 
don’t know how to refute them.” For 
the materialists had decreed that in 
the processes of nature there was no 
exterior directing force, but only an 
interior developing force ; and in obe- 
dience to their impulse society had 
agreed to abolish Providence long 
before the goddess of Reason was 
enthroned on the altar of Notre Dame. 
‘¢ The vision is dispelled,’ writes Wal- 
pole, with a curious prophetic instinct. 
‘*The want of fervor in the religious, 
the solitude that one knows proceeds 
from contempt, not contemplation, 
make the churches and convents ap- 
pear like abandoned theatres, destined 
to destruction. The monks trot about 
as if they had not long to stay there, 
and what used to be holv gloom is now 
but dirt and darkness.”’ 

For her part, Madame du Deffand, 
with her usual sense of the fitness of 
things, never paraded her incredulity 
in a society which considered it a mark 
of advanced thought to be atheist. It 
is her letters which are full from end to 
end of what Grimm calls “that dumb 
disquiet which is agitating men’s 
minds, a phenomenon characteristic of 
our times.’? She professes to adore 
philosophy, yet is forever falling foul 
of the philosophers. One boasts in her 
presence of having destroyed a whole 
forest of prejudices ; ‘‘ And so,” she 
says, ‘‘ you bring us all these silly tales 
instead.’’ She calls them the “ livery 
servants of Voltaire.” ‘‘ Never were 
men,’’ she writes to him, ‘less philo- 
sophical, less tolerant ; they crush all 
those who do not cringe to them ; they 
preach equality because they love to 
dominate ; they believe themselves to 
be the very first men in the world, 
because they think what every one 
else thinks, who think at all.’”’ At 
another time she sends Voltaire a letter 
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from the President Heénault, with 
words that show how she is haunted 
with the horrors of a godless universe. 
‘“ Ah! at least heathenism had one 
resource. Pandora would have left us 
Hope at the bottom of her box; she 
was hidden under all the evils as if 
kept back to make up for them. But 
we, a thousand times more barbarous, 
we destroy all, and have saved only 
the miseries of life. We have de- 
stroyed spirituality ; the universe is 
nothing now but senseless matter 
formed by chance. Nothing speaks to 
us, nothing hears us; we are sur- 
rounded by the ruins of a world.” 
‘* And you, M. de Voltaire,’’ she adds, 
‘‘ declared lover of truth, tell me hon- 
estly, have you found her ? You have 
been frightening and destroying error, 
but what have you put in its place? Is 
there anything real? Is not every- 
thing an illusion ?”’ With one breath 


she is mocking at the deism of Vol- 
taire, with the next she is wishing with 
pathetic inconsequence that she were 
religious, ‘‘the happiest condition,” 


she says, ‘‘ which seems to me possible 
in the world.”? And she tells Walpole, 
who has more sympathy with that 
point of view than most of her corre- 
spondents, that she means to have re- 
course to the practices of religion, in 
the hope of finding in them ‘some 
consolation, or at least a remedy for 
ennui.” 

The terror of the future forever 
haunts the brilliant little Freuch- 
woman. ‘As for me,’’ she says over 
and over again, ‘“‘I have but one feel- 
ing, one grief, one misfortune, and that 
is the misery of having been born. 
There is no part that one might play on 
the theatre of the world which I should 
prefer to extinction; and yet, incon- 
sistent as it may seem, if I could re- 
ceive the most conclusive evidence that 
I must suffer it, I should not the less 
dread death.’’ It is the skeleton, the 
corpse at her feet, which comes in like 
that ghastly intruder of which some 
one tells us in the ‘* Correspondence of 
Madame Mere du Régent.’? Every- 
where they were dancing, at the 
theatre, in the town, at court. But for 





a moment these pleasures were inter- 
rupted by an unexpected scene. It 
was at a masked ball; there came in 
six masks, two carrying torches, the 
others a litter on which lay a man with 
a mask and domino; they put down 
the litter in the middle of the room and 
went out. Immediately the gay crowd 
surrounded the masked figure upon the 
litter and begged him to dance, but he 
made no reply. They snatched off his 
mask, and behold it was a corpse ! 
““The horrible jest,” adds the chron- 
icler, ‘‘stopped only for a moment the 
mad rush for pleasure.”? But that was 
in the days of the Regency, and the 
world grew more sober. Yet still the 
grim dance of Death threads its way 
amidst those perfumed and powdered 
figures. The Marquis d’ Argenson tells 
the story, in his memoirs, of Madame 
du Prie, who had been an associate, if 
not a friend of Madame du Deffand. 
For two years she governed France in 
governing the Duc de Bourbon, Louis 
the Fifteenth’s first minister after the 
death of the regent. At the end of 
that time they were both disgraced, 
and she exiled to Courbe Epine in Nor- 
mandy. ‘Then she took the resolution 
to poison herself in such a month, on 
such a day, at such an hour. She 
announced her death, as a prophecy, 
but none believed her, for she was 
always full of gaiety, and one could 
not suspect it to be assumed, for she 
seemed incapable of sustaining a part 
solong. But with a foolish vanity, she 
wished to make herself renowned by 
her death, by following what we called 
the ‘English fashion’ of suicide. 
Meantime she held high festival at 
Courbe Epine. People from court 
{and among them Madame du Deffand] 
came there, and they danced and dined 
and played comedies. She herself ap- 
peared upon the stage two days before 
her voluntary death, and recited three 
hundred lines with as much feeling 
and as accurate a memory as if she 
were perfectly happy.’’ Then at the 
very hour she had fixed she dies in 
tortures by a virulent poison. “ It 
makes one think,’’ says D’Argenson, 
‘‘of those compacts with the devil, 
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who comes at the appointed moment to 
wring his votary’s neck.”’ 

It is not only in these high quarters 
that philosophy has such unexpected 
issues. Two private soldiers kill them- 
selves in an inn at St. Denis, after 
dining together, and leave a curious 
document, showing their ‘ perfectly 
reasonable and philosophical motives ”’ 
for taking their own lives. ‘This is 


perhaps an example of what a too dar- 
ing philosophy may do to ill-regulated 
taught minds,”’ 


and partially 
Grimm. 

Madame du Deffand’s anticipations 
of a too daring philosophy had been 
preluded after the not uncommon fash- 
ion of those times. Her marriage was 
a failure; one in which, as she says, 
‘“‘ everything was perfectly suitable, ex- 
cept the dispositions of the people 
concerned, which did not agree in the 
least.””> It seems that ennui, which 
she calls the cause of all her faults, had 
been the chief reason of her separation 
from her husband, and perhaps also of 
her proposal to him, a few years later, 
that he should return to her. The 
proposal was accepted with alacrity, 
but the second attempt was not more 
successful than the first. For six 
weeks, according to her friend, Made- 
moiselle Aissé, it was the most charm- 
ing friendship in the world. At the 
end of that time, she became bored to 
extinction, and took an extraordinary 
aversion to her husband. She was not 
actively disagreeable, but assumed such 
an air of desperation and melancholy, 
that her husband decided to return to 
his father. 

Then followed a time which must 
remain unchronicled. ‘ Without any 
deliberate system, she pursued a line 
of conduct which was extremely philo- 
sophical,’”? says Madame de Genlis, 
using the word in one of its many 
accepted senses. But her world was 
one in which almost everything was 
forgiven to wit and distinction such as 
hers ; and as soon as she had estab- 
lished herself in the Convent St. Jo- 
seph, she began to make her mark in 
Parisian society. In the midst of an 
apparently brilliant success, surrounded 


says 
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by friends, she suddenly felt herself 
solitary and melancholy, and one fine 
day deserted Paris, made a descent 
upon her brother the Comte de Vichy 
in Burgundy, and resolved to bury 
herself forever in the country. Her 
friends in Paris remonstrated, and 
some of their letters are curious read- 
ing. ‘*You are moping yourself to 
death,”’ writes D’ Alembert, ‘ and why ? 
Why are you afraid of coming back ? 
With your wit and your income, can 
you possibly want for acquaintances 
here? I don’t speak of friends; I 
know how rare that commodity is ; but 
with a good supper, one can get all one 
wants and can, if one likes, laugh at 
one’s guests afterwards.”’ 

This high-minded advice does not 
seem to have been immediately fol- 
lowed. Twice with despairing rest- 
lessness Madame du Deffand changed 
her abode, but provincial life was im- 
possible to her; and in 1753 she is 
again in Paris, having persuaded Made- 
moiselle 1’Espinasse to follow her and 
to form a part of her household as 
reader and companion. Her connec- 
tion with that remarkable person lasted 
ten years ; their separation divided all 
that society into two camps. The most 
curious part of their quarrel was the 
sensation it created. In the minor 
annals of the Ancien Régime it be- 
comes an affair of quite widespread 
importance. It was the signal for the 
desertion of almost all the encyclope- 
dists who had frequented Madame du 
Deffand’s house, which had hitherto 
been their meeting-place with people 
of high rank and philosophical ten- 
dencies. The only friends, however, 
whom she actually lost were D’Alem- 
bert, Turgot, and Marmontel, who 
were fervent partisans of Mademoiselle 
V’Espinasse. Her sole crime, according 
to them, was in being too charming. 
Quarrels are apt to be dull reading, but 
M. Thiers, in his preface to Madame 
du Deffand’s correspondence with Hor- 
ace Walpole, makes this one of some 
importance. He imputes to it almost 
entirely her dislike for the philoso- 
phers. He seems anxious to account 
for so unreasonable an aversion in so 
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intelligent a person. But in 1760, four 
years before the separation of the ill- 
assorted friends, Voltaire is accusing 
Madame du Deffand of being the 
enemy of the encyclopedists ; and it 
would be easy to quote much pungent 
abuse of them in her early letters. 
The truth is, her attitude towards them 
was founded upon something deeper 
than feminine spite, though M. Thiers 
is ready to accept that simple explana- 
tion. 

Madame du Deffand belonged essen- 
tially to the Ancien Régime. Her tone 
is that of the age that was passing, not 
that which was to come; and that 
older generation was antagonistic to 
new philosophy, some from disgust at 
the character of its professors, others 
from the instinct of an enlightened 
selfishness. Madame du Deffand’s in- 
terest in it was purely intellectual. 
She had no share in the growing ten- 
dency towards philanthropy. There is 


not the smallest trace in her letters of 
any sort of sympathy for the poorer 
classes of society ; for her, they may 


be said not to have existed. ‘I hate 
the people,’ she says somewhere to 
Walpole ; but that was a passing whim. 
More truly it may be said that they 
were a part of the universe lying out- 
side her range of vision. She had, 
therefore, no common ground with the 
philosophers in their nobler sympa- 
thies, in their enthusiasm for humanity, 
and their ideal of a perfect common- 
wealth. But she was shrewd enough 
and cynical enough to see the flaws in 
their theories of liberty and equality, 
and sincere enough to be wearied with 
the hollow enthusiasms of this fashion- 
able philosophy. She resented with a 
keen sense of their incongruity from 
men who recognized but few restraints 
in their own conduct, “these fine 
speeches about good and evil, the 
origin of the passions, of prejudices, 
of morality, and such rigmaroles, with 
which these good people fill the jour- 
nals and libraries, with the object of 
teaching us all what virtue is ! ”’ 

It is not only that her sympathies 
are too narrow to apprehend the wider 
issues and inevitable results of the 





movement ; but her keen and fastidious 
intelligence is revolted by paradox and 
sophistry, by exaggerated sentiment 
and impracticable theories. Above all, 
she must be amused, and the “ livery 
servants’’ of Voltaire do not amuse 
her. But so long as Voltaire will sup- 
ply her with witty pamphlets, it mat- 
ters little enough what sacred relics he 
may be destroying. It is this incurable 
lack of intellectual earnestness which 
makes her grasp of the political situa- 
tion so insufficient, just as it paralyzes 
her apprehension of religion. She sees 
with lightning-glance a false analogy, 
an irrelevant argument, an absurd con- 
clusion ; but to disentangle a truth 
from its swathings of error, to recog- 
nize the ideal struggling to free itself 
from a corrupting mass of materialism, 
is impossible to her. 

‘¢ What makes you fancy that I hate 
philosophy ?”’ she asks Voltaire. 
‘Though it is useless enough, I adore 
it, but I object to its being disguised in 
empty paradox and sophistry. I want 
it as you give it us, closely following in 
the footsteps of nature, destroying sys- 
tems, confirming us in doubt, and mak- 
ing us less liable to error, yet without 
giving us the false hopes of attaining 
truth.” 

There is something sinister in this 
‘¢ Sibyl of the Convent St. Joseph ”’ for- 
ever uttering her cynical despair of all 
things in heavenand earth. She seems 
the very high-priestess of the captious 
spirit which possessed that whole so- 
ciety ; that essentially French art of 
casting stones, by which public opinion 
was employed in destroying every form 
of prejudice in morals, religion, and 
politics. ‘It was those accursed carp- 
ings of the French people against Louis 
the Fifteenth which brought Louis the 
Sixteenth to the scaffold,’ writes the 
Prince de Ligne, who could remember 
the days before the Revolution. ‘It 
was the fashion to resist ; people hur- 
ried to wait upon the Duc de Choiseul 
at the very first posting-station, when 
he was on his way to exile ; they went in 
crowds to Chanteloup.”’ It was round 
these latter events that the whole polit- 
ical interest of Madame du Deffand’s 
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life centred. For twenty years she 
corresponded with the Duchesse de 
Choiseul ; and when their exile began 
in 1770, this correspondence becomes a 
kind of secret history of the opposi- 
tion until the early years of Louis the 
Sixteenth. 

It is full, as are her letters to Wal- 
pole, of the “ little libels’’ which were 
handed about, the little shafts of satire 
which seem now such curiously feeble 
weapons. Yet Maurepas had been 
exiled for five-and-twenty years and 
Marmontel sent to the Bastille for lines 
quite as inadequate as this parody on 
the king’s letter to the revolted princes 
of the blood : — 


Ne venez point ici, mon cousin, 

C’est mon ordre supréme ; 

Et dites 4 mes autres cousins 

Qu’ils en fassent de méme, mon cousin. 

Sur ce, je prie Dieu, qu'il vous ait, mon 
cousin, 

En sa sainte et digne garde. 


The final exile of the Parliament of 
Paris was consummated in 1771 by an 


inundation of lettres de cachet; and 
soon Madame du Deffand is writing to 
the Duchesse de Choiseul a story of 
the ridiculous shifts to which the court 
had recourse to find respectable mem- 
bers for the new Conseils Supérieurs, 
by which the Chancellor Maupeon was 


superseding the provincial Parlia- 


ments. 


A certain M. Charpentier, some petty 
official from Chalons or Soissons, came to 
Paris a few days ago. The day after his 
arrival, a sergeant-at-arms was announced, 
who terrified the poor man with an order 
from the chancellor to wait upon him the 
next morning. He arrived at the audience 
quite beside himself with terror, trembling 
like a leaf, and bowing down to the ground. 
“Ah, my friend,’”’ says the chancellor, 
clapping him on the shoulder, ‘‘ what luck 
for me that you have come to Paris! I am 
in hopes you will do me a most important 
service.”’ ‘I, monseigneur! how can I 
possibly be of any use to you?” ‘‘In the 
most important matter ; I want you to help 
me to make my peace with the king.”’ ‘I, 
monseigneur !’’ ‘* Yes, you! You know 
that his Majesty is establishing Conseils 
Supérieurs. I have to bring him the list of 
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possible members. The other day I pre- 
sented the list for the Conseils Supérieurs 
of Chalons, he read it and threw it back 
to me with indignation. ‘What are you 
thinking about?’ he said, ‘I do not see 
M. Charpentier’s name! A man of most 
distinguished merit, an excellent judge, fit 
for the highest places in the magistracy !’ 
‘Ah, sire! I confess I am wrong. It is a 
most unpardonable piece of forgetfulness, 
but it may be remedied.’ So you see, my 
friend, you must at once accept a place in 
the Council . . . not asa councillor, as you 
may well believe ; you must take some- 
thing much more important, you must be 
president ! And what is more, as I know 
your powers of discernment, I empower 
you to choose nine or ten members, who 
will be needed to make up the Council. 
You must leave to-morrow to execute your 
commission.’’ The great Charpentier is 
overwhelmed with gratitude, starts off the 
next day, arrives at Chalons, swelling with 
importance and announces his new dignity. 
He is received with hoots and every mark 
of scorn and contempt. With shame and 
confusion he hurries back to monseigneur, 
gives an account of his success and sends 
in his resignation. 


In Paris the new Council was so un- 
popular that its members had to be 
protected by a guard of soldiers, as 
they proceeded through the streets with 
the chancellor at their head, and even 
thus were hissed and otherwise in- 
sulted. There was no doubt that 
France was weary of Louis the Fif- 
teenth. But there is a significance in 
the watchword of this New Fronde, 
“Liberty, Property, Equality,’ which 
was caught up with a sort of enthusi- 
asm at this crisis by a society in revolt. 
No one dreamed of a revolution, yet in 
public opinion it had already begun 
among the upper classes, and the situ- 
ation was emphasized by the growing 
poverty. The disorder in the finances, 
which dated from the wars of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the wild schemes 


|of Law under the Regency, had a very 


direct effect upon society because of 
the immense number of pensions which 
all kinds of people received from the 
royal treasury. It is not easy to see on 
what principles these pensions were 
given when we find Madame du Def- 
fand herself in receipt of one, and that 
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the Duc de Choiseul had charitably pro- 
cured one for Mademoiselle l’ Espinasse 
when she established herself in a house 
of her own. We read of twelve thou- 
sand livres for Madame de Luynes, in 
order that she may not be jealous of 
Madame de Chevreuse who has eight 
thousand ; or a courtier has to be con- 
soled for not being allowed to take part 
in some piece of diplomacy ; or it is a 
dowry to this or that lady of the court 
who has married to the king’s satisfac- 
tion. Such pensions were naturally 
dropped in times of scarcity before 
those granted in recognition of service 
done ; and when the Duc de Choiseul 
was disgraced, the friends of Madame 
du Deffand were full of anxiety lest 
she should lose her pension. ‘ The 
distress here,’’ writes Walpole in 1771, 
‘is incredible, specially at court. The 
king’s tradesmen are ruined, his ser- 
vants starving, and even angels and 
archangels cannot get their pensions 
and salaries, and sing woe! woe! ”’ 
Besides, the inevitable had happened. 
The nobility were beginning to reap 
the results of leaving their estates in 
the hands of intendants, and of squan- 
dering their revenue at the gaming- 
tables of Paris, while in a lower grade 
of society the exile of the Parliament 
was not only a blow to the Constitution 
but an immense loss to trade. 

A letter from Madame de Choiseul 
gives yet another view of the situa- 
tion. ‘*We have every reason to be 
alarmed,’ she writes in this same year, 
‘*when we see the President Hogier at 
Compiégne deprived last year of an 
office which he had bought with his 
own money, which the king had con- 
firmed by two consecutive letters, one 
of which he received only fifteen days 
before the office was given to another ; 
when we see the chancellor deprive 
M. de Vaudreuil of the presidency of 
the Parliament of Toulouse, by virtue 
of a resignation which he had not 
accepted and which the latter had 
withdrawn; when we have such an 
edict as that of the 3rd of December, 
which declares the king sole master of 
the laws, to break or create them at 
will without the help of any tribunal, a 
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declaration which makes all the citizens 
slaves of a despot, by asserting the 
principle upon which all the arbitrary 
acts which preceded it were done, and 
giving the pretence of legality to all 
that has followed it ; when the confis- 
cation of the offices of the Parliaments 
has deprived their members, some of a 
part, others of the whole of their pat- 
rimony ; offices which they could not 
lose but by a legal decision, or upon 
conviction of treason. There has been 
no tribunal to judge them. There has 
been no sentence pronounced. There 
has been no accusation brought for- 
ward. Instead, there has been a sen- 
tence ad libitum executed by force of 
arms. This is indeed an attack upon 
property which may well carry alarm 
into the hearts of every citizen.” 

With all the clear insight into the 
political situation which Madame de 
Choiseul shows in this and many other 
passages of her letters, it is curious to 
see how blindly she accepts the moral- 
ity which allowed of the sale of public 
oflices. It is the enormity of depriving 
men of such legally bought property at 
the will of a king which shocks her. 
As to this latter point, her tone is 
openly republican.  ‘* Philosophically 
speaking,” she says, “it is indifferent 
to a nation, who governs it. The ruler 
is never anything but a representative 
unless he is a conqueror or a legislator ; 
that is to say, either a curse or a divin- 
ity. It is the laws only which really 
govern.” 

This is the political creed of philos- 
ophy from the lips of a fine lady ; the 
test of reason applied to a time-honored 
monarchy, hitherto guarded by the in- 
tangible but all-powerful shield of 
tradition and sentiment. A dishon- 
ored king had not only forfeited his 
right to loyalty; he had broken the 
charm which had bound the nation to 
the throne ; and perhaps the climax of 
this social opposition was reached when 
under the virtuous Louis the Sixteenth, 
the Comte de Ségur saw ‘ with some 
astonishment ”’ the whole court at Ver- 
sailles applauding with enthusiasm 
Voltaire’s tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus’’ espe- 
cially the lines :— 
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Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon 
coeur 
La liberté gravée et les rois en horreur. 

He adds that the most zealous de- 
fenders of the ancient order of things 
forgot, after the Revolution had broken 
out, to what an extent they had them- 
selves impelled the people towards that 
fatal precipice at the brink of which it 
was no longer possible to check their 
headlong descent. 

The human interest of this other 
epistolary drama might tempt us, if 
there were space, to forget politics in 
the vivid picture of the splendid exile 
at Chanteloup, and above all, in the 
charms of ‘the little queen of an alle- 
gory,’ as Walpole calls the Duchesse 
de Choiseul. According to his pretty 
and fanciful picture of her, this serious 
politician, whose letters are full of the 
sternest common sense, was ‘ the gen- 
tlest, amiable little creature that ever 
came out of a fairy egg.’? Fantasti- 


cally she constitutes herself Madame du 
Deffand’s ‘grandmother,’ and _ alter- 
nately pets and scolds her for the mis- 
trust and self-tormentings with which 


she was apt to make herself and those 
about her miserable. The jest is car- 
ried on through the whole correspond- 
ence, and a picture long existed at 
Strawberry Hill in which the beauti- 


dame du Deffand, in her curious chair, 
an enormous doll! The cynical old 


woman, who had the reputation of | 


being quite heartless, shows always 
the sunny side of her nature to this 
youthful ** grandmother,” who believes 
in her and humors her with unfailing 
patience. The shadow of her protect- 
ing affection has indeed reached very 
far, for Madame du Deffand would not 
present a very attractive personality to 
posterity had not Madame de Choiseul 
managed to inspire us with her own 
feeling of profound pity for a soul for- 
ever craving to love and to be loved, 
seeking rest and finding none in the 
pride of intellect and the ceaseless 
search for pleasure, yet torn with the 
seven devils of despair and distrust in 
humanity and Heaven. 
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THE DEAN OF KILLERINE. 
BY THE ABBE PREVOST. 
1765. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS, E. W. LATIMER, 
CONCLUSION. 

Tuvs all our happiness, all pleasure 
in the expression of gratitude which 
we were hurrying to offer to our good 
king, was changed into regret for what 
had happened, and to earnest pleadings 
for the pardon of our servants, after 
we had frankly made known to the 
king all the circumstances of their too 
cruel zeal. He was glad to hear that 
we had not been recognized by the 
guard, but as his relations with the 
Spanish court demanded great precau- 
tions, he told us that we had better 
leave France at once. ‘‘ You shall both 
go to Ireland,”’ he said to me and Pat- 
rick. ‘I intended to send you, but 
not so soon. However, this event de- 
cides me.” 

Patrick had never borne arms against 
King William, and it was hoped that 
as he had been already acquitted of 
treasonable designs against the existing 
government, he would not be suspected 
of being in the service of King James. 
He was to be neither a spy nor a con- 


| spirator, but a sort of chargé d’ affaires 
ful young duchess is presenting to Ma- | 


for the king in Dublin, who would so 
arrange matters in that city that when 
the arms of King James triumphed in 
the south of Ireland (as his Majesty 
believed they would), Dublin would be 
ready to rise. The king was sure of 
having many partisans in the capital, 
but they needed a prudent organizer 
and leader. As for me, I was to fulfil 
much the same duties in the provinces. 
My rank as a bishop, and my own illus- 
trious birth, made his Majesty think 
I should have great influence among 
the peasantry and middle classes. He 
wished me to set out as soon as pos- 
sible, and with regard to Patrick’s 
departure told him not to put off till 
to-morrow what could be done to-day. 
He added to our commission the duty 
of taking possession of the treasure of 
Lord Lynch, the whereabouts of which 
was known only to ourselves. The 
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ready money it contained, of which I 
had spoken, he said we might use in 
his service. He also spoke of her lady- 
ship as one who might promote his 
interests, hoping that her grace and 
hospitality in Dublin, and her family 
influence in Antrim, would assist in 
making his cause popular in those 
important places. He gave us his 
word that as a reward for such 
services, he would make her first lady- 
in-waiting to the queen when he recov- 
ered his kingdoms. 

Patrick and his wife made no delay. 
They were quite willing to go back to 
Ireland. They set off that night for 
Dieppe, leaving me behind. 

We had presented Tenermill’s ex- 
cuses to the king, who received them 
kindly, but said nothing by which we 
could decide what he thought about 
him. He was very cordial to Count 


Ss and asked after his wife, who 
had recently become the happy mother 
of a boy, and said he hoped to be able 
to confer some favor upon her when 
she should present herself again at 


Saint Germain. Thus all our family 
seemed to be overwhelmed with royal 
favor except Tenermill. I thought I 
could see that the king was not quite 
friendly to him. 

Tenermill himself thought so, when 
we told him of Patrick’s favor at court, 
and the service on which he was to be 
employed. The choice of his younger 
brother for so important a post made 
him envious and angry. ‘So that is 
my reward,” he cried, ‘for all my ser- 
vices! They raise my hopes when I 
am needed, and forget their promises 
when the time comes to fulfil them.” 
I did not then know that he had said 
the same thing in Paris in other places, 
and that his words had been reported 
to the king. I could understand his 
disappointment at his brother’s mar- 
riage, and even a certain bitterness at 
the loss of Dona Figuerrez, but the 
king’s choice of Patrick to represent 
his interests in Ireland was a last drop 
in his cup, and Tenermill ended by 
saying: ‘*I am no candidate for future 
favor. I shall take care not to present 
myself again at Saint Germain.” 
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I tried to find out what hopes of 
future fortune might buoy him up in 
some other direction, but could learn 
nothing from himself. The servants, 
however, at the count’s house told 
me, that during the three days we had 
passed at Saint Germain, he had been 
playing high at certain gaming houses, 
and had won a hundred thousand livres 
at bassette. This sum he had, with 
characteristic prudence, invested at 
once, so that he had secured himself, 
at all hazards, an independent income. 
I did not, of course, speak to him on 
this subject, but I feared that if he had 
found out he could increase his fortune 
by play, the next thing he would do 
would be to make some ambitious but 
ill-advised marriage. 

The day after Patrick’s departure, 
Tenermill went out to Saint Germain, 
and with conventional expressions of 
thanks and fidelity to the king, re- 
nounced the pension he received from 
him, and gave up his regiment. 

The king himself told me _ this, 
when, after having been quietly conse- 
crated in a private chapel, I went out 
to Saint Germain to pay my respects, 
and to receive his final orders. The 
king, though he might well have been 
offended at the sulkiness of Tenermill, 
seemed more sorry than angry. He 
did not wish to lose the services of so 
brilliant an officer, and had insisted on 
his retaining his pension. Tenermill 
would have preferred to refuse this 
favor, but he did not dare to carry his 
resentment quite so far, and, moved by 
the king’s unsolicited kindness, he 
could not do otherwise than sincerely 
thank him. The king, when he told 
me this, asked me frankly if I thought 
my brother had any just reason to com- 
plain of neglect. I replied that Ten- 
ermill was a very proud man, and that 
a feeling of wounded honor was prob- 
ably at the bottom of his resentment 
and despair. ‘ Well, then, do all you 
can,”’ said the king, “‘to soften his 
pride. Ido not expect you to do this 
ina day, however. Set off for Ireland. 
Your services, and those of your 
younger brother may serve as a pretext 
for kindness I may show Lord Ten- 
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ermill, and which I hope may bring 
him back, and make him useful to me 
again.” 

During the remainder of my stay in 
France Tenermill was much occupied 
not only by furnishing a house that he 
had bought in Paris, but in ornament- 
ing and improving Les Saisons ; a taste 
for gardens and embellishments being 
the fashion of the day. I was glad to 
see him so innocently employed, till I 
heard, with surprise, that Dona Fi- 
guerrez was daily assisting him with 
her taste and suggestions. 

Meantime, having had some reason 
to fear that my remarkable appearance 
might have caused me to be recognized 
in that unfortunate affair that had 
taken place on our way to Saint Ger- 
main, I thought it best to start at once 
for Ireland. I did not go out to Les 
Saisons, and I took leave of Tenermill 
and Count S—— by letter. My jour- 





ney was fortunate. Hostilities having | 
ceased during the winter, I had no| 
difficulty in reaching Dublin. An old 
friend to whose house I went showed 
me a letter from Patrick, who had gone 
at once to his wife’s estates in Antrim, 
with the purpose apparently of settling 
down to country life. 

The letter was a blind. It spoke of 
being tired of living abroad, but at the 
same time asked his friend to secure 
him a house in Dublin, because he 
wished to spend money, and to see 
much company that winter, renewing 
his acquaintance with his old friends. 

The name of the Irish gentleman to 
whom the letter was addressed was 
Staberton, and as he was a warm friend 
of the king the letter was not intended 
to disguise from him my brother’s real 
objects. 

It was my intention to travel into 
the Irish provinces, to learn in every 
town I visited the name of some zeal- 
ous Jacobite with whom I might hold 
intercourse, and to whom I might give 
instructions. I was to keep an exact 
account of these adherents’ names, 
their influence, and their services. As 
I became better acquainted with my 
work I found that religion would have 





less to do with it than I expected. 
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Still, serving the king was in some sort 
serving the cause of the Catholic 
Church. 

I waited in Dublin for Patrick, being 
anxious to confer with him before set- 
ting out on my mission, but while wait- 
ing, I found that a servant in the house 
had been one of Lord Lynch’s men, 
and he at once recognized me. He 
did not know where the treasure was 
deposited, but he knew that some- 
where Lord Lynch’s father and himself 
had hidden away great riches, and of 
course immensely exaggerated the 
amount, as people of his class are apt 
to do. 

It may be well supposed that I told 
him nothing, but I thought he might 
prove useful to me if I went to Lord 
Lynch’s estate, so I made him some 
presents, and attached him to my ser- 
vice. I found him intelligent and I 
believed trustworthy. Then it came 
into my head to make use of the time 
while I was waiting in Dublin for Pat- 
rick, to go down to Lord Lynch’s place, 
and possibly again get sight of the 
treasure. I never imagined I was 
watched. Nevertheless, government 
had put two spies upon my track, and 
those men never lost sight of me. I 
reached Lynch Castle, without any idea 
that two men on horseback were fol- 
lowing after me. I felt so sure I was 
safe that at dusk I visited the spot 
where the treasure was deposited with- 
out taking any one with me. I cleared 
away the earth from the great stone, 
and I tried with all my might to lift 
it up. I could not do it, and was be- 
ginning to put back the earth I had 
scraped away, when my two spies, 
with a shout, came suddenly upon me. 
They showed me the viceroy’s order to 
keep a watch upon me. They thrust 
me aside, and both together, using all 
their strength, tugged at the stone 
until they lifted it, and I could see 
the entrance to the cavern. In their 
eagerness they both plunged down into 
the darkness. 

In my consternation all I could do 
was tolift my hands and eyes to 
Heaven, praying that the sacred ves- 
sels in that place might be kept safe 
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from sacrilegious hands. Then a 
thought struck me. The stone lay very 
near the opening ; my zeal and terror 
gave me strength. I managed to push 
it back into its place, and thus imprison 
my two spies in the cavern. 

Alas! I treated them with more 
cruelty than I intended. I not only 
replaced the earth over the spot, but 
I piled over it all the rubbish that I 
could find, lest they should attempt to 
push it open from below. The en- 
trance to the cave was so narrow that I 
was certain only one man at a time 
could use his strength. 

I did not wish to starve them. I set 
out for Dublin to get help, for if we 
opened the cave we must arrest the 
spies, and take them to a place of 
safety. 

Staberton was the first person to 
whom I told my story. He spoke to 
four of his best friends, who he was 
sure that we might trust, and these, 
with Joe and Lord Lynch’s man, made 
up our party. With all possible speed 
we hastened to the cavern. As eight 


men (though we rode in parties of 


threes and twos) all hastening by day- 
light to a wood on Lord Lynch’s place 
might arouse suspicion, we decided to 
wait till night before visiting the hid- 
ing-place of the treasure. 

Among other precautions I had 
brought with me candles and torches. 
I grew almost unbearably anxious 
about the fate of my two prisoners, 
and begged Staberion to make haste 
and raise the stone. 

When I found that the men did not 
appear, my terror was great. We de- 
scended with torches into the cave, 
and found them lying motionless. We 
did all we could to restore them to 
consciousness, but the foul air of the 
cavern had killed them. I was utterly 
miserable. I reproached myself for 
having been their murderer. I had 
meant to act for the best, but still I 
felt so guilty that it was months be- 
fore I allowed myself to perform any 
ecclesiastical functions. My assistants, 
however, rejoiced over the spies’ 
death, telling me that they should cer- 
tainly have made sure of their silence 





by killing them, and they thanked 
Heaven for sparing them the duty of 
thus providing for our own safety and 
that of our prize. 

We then began to plan the removal 
of the treasure. Staberton was for 
waiting for some better time, but I 
thought that eight trustworthy men had 
better do it at once. It was arranged 
that four of us should find lodging in 
the neighboring villages, engaging a 
vehicle of some sort in each, and see 
that early in the morning it took its 
station not far from the wood. The 
rest of us would have to work all night, 
getting the chests of treasure out of 
the cave, and we would be ready in the 
morning to carry them to the carriages 
that would be waiting, making believe 
that we were transporting them from 
Lord Lynch’s castle. Then two horse- 
men were to escort each carriage to a 
place of safety ; not all being taken, 
however, to one place, for it was judged 
best to disperse them in the houses of 
gentlemen known to be faithful to the 
king. 

All this was happily accomplished. 
The ready money was placed in an oak 
closet in Patrick’s house, to which I 
had the key. I told Staberton that I 
feared Patrick might be watched, as 
I had been, by order of the viceroy ; 
but owing to his absence in Spain he 
was not known in France as a servant 
of King James, and as, on his arrival 
in Dublin he called at once on the 
viceroy, and kept up cordial relations 
with him, while he kept open house 
for his old friends, it came to be gen- 
erally understood that he had come 
back to his own country to live in ease 
and luxury, especially as the style he 
kept up was altogether unusual in the 
emissary of an exiled king. 

I have no intention here of telling all 
the services he rendered to the king’s 
cause during that winter, and until the 
end of the next summer’s campaign. 
I quitted Dublin shortly after his ar- 
rival, on my own mission, taking with 
me my trusty valet and the servant of 
Lord Lynch, that I might make sure of 
his discretion. We went over a large 
part of Ireland, and found everywhere 
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faithful subjects professing to be anx- 
ious for the return of their king. In 
every town or village I sought out some 
person who could give me good infor- 
mation as to its resources, its zeal for 
our cause, and so on; writing down 
under feigned names some account of 
the men who were pointed out to me 
as adherents of his Majesty. When I 
could I saw them personally, and ex- 
pressed to them the king’s hopes as to 
the aid they might render him. I 
always spoke of the cause of the king 
as being the same as that of the Cath- 
olic religion. I got into no trouble. 
Every one was secret and friendly, 
until an accident, which was nobody’s 
fault, came very near being fatal to 
me. 

I had left the town of T—— to go to 
that of V , With several letters of 
introduction to principal persons. in 
the province of Connaught. The first 
letter I proposed to deliver was ad- 
dressed toa Catholic, a rich merchant 
at V , Whose zeal and respectability 
were well known. On reaching the 
town I asked the first person I met to 
show me the house of Mr. Filtely, that 
being the gentleman’s name; but it 
chanced there were two Filtelys, one a 
lawyer, who was a strong adherent of 
King William, an excitable and dan- 
gerous man. 

To the house of this Mr. Filtely my 
guide conducted me. Perfectly uncon- 
scious of any mistake, I presented him 
my letter ; and when he had read it, 
he was very far from acquainting me 
with my error. He went on to ask me 
questions, and showed me all the marks 
of veneration I was accustomed to 
receive from Catholics. He soon, how- 
ever, invited me into a small chamber, 
begging me at first to take some repose 
after my journey ; but soon he could 
contain himself no longer. He told me 
that I had fallen into the hands of the 
enemies of my king and my king’s 
cause, and that he was about to deliver 
me up to the magistrates, who would 
force me to reveal the designs on foot 
against the Protestant religion and the 
existing government. Then he went 
out, locking the door behind him, and 
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placing two of his servants on guard 
outside the room. 

I did not understand exactly how all 
this had come about, but it was evident 
I was in peril. The first thing I 
thought of was my notes, which might 
compromise so many persons. My own 
danger alarmed me less. I thought at 
first that I would swallow my papers, 
after tearing them to little bits. What- 
ever I did, however, must be done 
quickly ; my liberty would probably be 
as brief as possible. Happily, my most 
important papers were all upon my 
person. As I looked round the room 
which, until I should be formally ar- 
rested, was my prison, I perceived in 
one corner a slight pine door. I easily 
forced it open. It led on to a back 


staircase with a door bolted and locked 
My only hope 


on the outside, below. 
was to go up the stairs. 

I got out on the roof, but the danger 
to life and limb seemed greater than 
ever. Resolving not to return, I made 
my way along the roof. My one 
thought was to keep out of the hands 
of this terrible Filtely. Heaven, no 
doubt, aided me. When I had crawled 
over the roofs of two houses, I saw 
under that of a third house an open 
window. I managed to get down to 
it, and entered it, thanking Heaven 
heartily, not, however, so much for 
myself as for those whose lives and 
liberties my capture might have jeop- 
ardized. The garret door was open, 
and I began to descend the stairs ; but 
I had not gone many steps when I met 
a woman in great distress, who, on 
seeing me, turned quickly into another 
chamber. A woman in affliction is 
likely to show pity. I followed her. 
She was in tears, and I tried my best 
to calm her. She looked earnestly at 
me, as if somehow she remembered me. 
A sudden noise in the next room, how- 
ever, seemed to renew her fears. She 
rushed away from me, leaving me sit- 
ting by a table, on which were strewed 
a number of letters which I recognized 
at once to be in the handwriting of 
Tenermill. 

“Is this magic ?”’ I cried. 
one of the letters and read it. 


I seized 
It had 
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no address ; it had no date, but it was 
an ardent love-letter. Could they have 
been written to the woman whom I 
had seen so unhappy ? I was Tener- 
mill’s brother, and I thought as such I 
was entitled to know her griefs, and 
that I might perhaps relieve them. 

I followed her, therefore, through a 
door into the next room, where my 
appearance could not have so much 
amazed the people whom I found in it 
as theirs did me. A man and two 
women were there. The man 
Anglesey ! 

For a moment no one spoke. Then 
Anglesey cried out: ‘* Ah! is it you, 
dean? Come here, come here, and 
help me to unravel a mystery which 
concerns your honor as much as it does 
mine.”’ 
the women his youngest sister. She 
was terribly frightened. The woman I 
had seen upon the stairs was her 
waiting-maid. 

Still stammering with rage and emo- 
tion, Anglesey told me that when Ten- 
ermill was last in Ireland he had been 
a great deal at his house, his quarters 


being not far off, and he had paid great 


attention to his youngest sister. Her 
brother thought Lord Tenermill sin- 
cere, and gave every facility to the 
courtship, being quite willing to pro- 
mote so desirable a marriage. But 
Tenermill left Ireland at the close of 
the campaign, and the young lady’s 
friends considered the affair as over. 


She, however, drooped and grieved so | 


much that it roused suspicion. No 
sooner was she 
she in secret left her brother’s house 
with her waiting-maid. ‘I have been 
searching for her in all directions,” said 
Anglesey, “‘ and here I find her, twenty 
miles from home. My threats have 
made her own her shame. Your 
brother has deceived and ruined her. 
I put her and her fate into your hands. 
Save her life if you will, for 1 swear 
to you that, unless you promise Lord 
Tenermill shall marry her, I will take 
her life with my own hands !”’ 

He went on: “I have asked her if 
she had any promise of marriage from 
Lord Tenermill. She says she has his 


was | 


aware of this than | 
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|letters. Where are they ?” he added, 
| addressing himself fiercely to the wait- 
| ing-woman. “Bring them. Let me 
| read them aloud !”’ 

| Idid not speak a word. The letier I 
|had read seemed clearly to contain no 
promise, and I knew Tenermill too well 
to think he had committed himself. 
| Besides, they were written while he 
was still full of the project of marrying 
Sara Fincer. 

The letters were read. They were, 
as I expected, mere love-letters ; and I 
}then began to plead for the poor girl. 
'I said that, according to my views of 
\duty, Tenermill (though she had no 
| promise to base legal rights upon) was 
bound, as a man of honor, to marry 
|her. I promised to take her back with 


Then I recognized in one of |me to France and do what I could for 


her. 

| This seemed to calm Anglesey. His 
sister, who had been kneeling at his 
feet, now in her gratitude knelt at mine. 

I told them by what strange chance I 
came to be at V . And Anglesey 
thought my situation perilous. He 
had never been an open partisan of 
King James, though he had made one 
lot his court at Saint Germain, but he 
felt himself bound both for his own 
| and for his sister’s sake, to aid me. 
| He said he had a carriage in the street, 
,and that I had better take it, and get 
| away from V—— as soon as possible. 
| My horse and my saddle-bags at Fil- 
|tely’s house I should have to leave 
behind, but Anglesey thought that as 
he knew the lawyer, he might get him 
to hand over my things to him, pro- 
vided my bag contained no treasonable 
papers. 

I felt grateful to Anglesey, who not 
only thus saved my life, but the lives 
and liberties of those who would have 
been compromised, had the govern- 
ment seized the papers that I had upon 
| my person. It was clear to me that 
this unfortunate affair put an end to 
/my services as a political missionary, 
and that I should be obliged to return 
to France. I said to Anglesey that I 
/would go at once to Dublin where my 
brother Patrick was established, that I 
did not doubt he would offer an asylum 
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to Miss Anglesey in his house, and that 
on reaching France I would see what 
could be done for her with Tenermill. 

Anglesey was full of gratitude for 
these offers, and thanked me with all 
his heart and soul. 

Happily I had sent my servants with 
their horses to an inn, as it had been 
my custom to do always on entering a 
town. I got into Anglesey’s carriage 
with his sister and her waiting-woman, 
and felt pretty sure that tlie last place 
where lawyer Filtely would think of 
looking for me would be on the high- 
road to Dublin. I hastened on as fast 
as I could, and [ caused Patrick great 
surprise when I presented myself at 
his house at the end of my journey. 

I found him fast friends with the 
viceroy, and with all the principal no- 
bility in Dublin. The king could not 
have made a better choice for his pur- 
pose. But I said to Patrick (and 


he acknowledged having observed the 
same thing in Dublin) that while there 
were many gentlemen of consideration 
and fortune who were willing to ex- 
press most loyal sentiments towards 


King James, few of them, when it 
came to the point, were likely to risk 
life and fortune in his quarrel; on 
the contrary, these being safe under 
the government of King William, there 
was nothing to make them enthusias- 
tically desirous of change except the 
cause of religion, and that would not 
rouse them to resistance so long as the 
Prince of Orange did not interfere with 
it any more. 

The fear of distressing our good king 
did not prevent my brother from writ- 
ing to him by a trusty hand, and telling 
him plainly his opinion. In reply the 
king desired me to give up my Irish 
mission. 

I was really anxious to be back in 
France, and to see what I could do for 
Anglesey’s sister with Lord Tenermill. 
I wanted to see him settled. I dis- 
trusted his passion for play. Miss 
Anglesey was not a great match, to be 
sure, for such a nobleman, but she was 
well-born, beautiful, and he had loved 
her with an affection far more ardent 
than that which he had affected to feel 
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for Sara Fincer. If I could get the 
king to promote the marriage, it might 
prove a stepping-stone for Tenermill 
back to his favor, and I felt sure that 
the king would be glad to attach to his 
interests a family as powerful and as 
respectable as that of Anglesey. 

I decided, in pursuance of my de- 
sign, to take the young lady with me to 
France ; and we left Dublin, after giv- 
ing notice of our intention to Anglesey. 
He wanted to go with us, but I thought 
he was too impetuous, and declined his 
company. 

I should have liked to take with me 
some of Lord Lynch’s treasure, but the 
times were too dangerous, the country 
was on the eve of a bloody contest. It 
was all Miss Anglesey and I could 
do to obtain a passage. However, we 
reached France by a roundabout route, 
passing through Flanders. The more 
I saw of my companion the better I 
liked her. She was beautiful, intelli- 
gent, loving, and amiable. She had 
been led astray by the persuasions of 
Tenermill, but that fact had not de- 
stroyed her principles. There was not 
only no vice, but there was much right 
feeling and modesty in her composi- 
tion. 

My plan was first to see the king, 
and to implore him in the name of 
morality and religion, to use his influ- 
ence to make Tenermill repair the 
wrong he had done to the sister of his 
friend ; but on the whole I thought I 
would first seek the advice of some of 
Tenermill’s own ftiends and associates. 
I went accordingly to a general whose 
sense of honor was known to be ex- 
treme. He heard me, and then asked 
if my brother had given the young lady 
any promise of marriage. I said no; 
but he had written her many letters. 
“Then,” said he, ‘*I do not see that 
he is bound to do what he has never 
promised. Your reasoning would open 
the door to the pretensions of many a 
worthless girl, and cause many un- 
happy marriages.” 

Thus answered by a soldier I turned 
to a banker. He said I was no doubt 
right from my ecclesiastical point of 
view, but he could not recommend my 
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brother to take such a step as I pro- 
posed unless there were great advan- 
tages of fortune and position to be 
secured by such a marriage. 
had no claims on him in consequence 


of what had taken place ; he must con- | 


sult only his own advantage. 

The third man I went to was a law- 
yer. He did not even wait to hear me 
through, but asked: Had she any 


promise of marriage ? ‘ for if she has | 


not,” he cried, ** there is no law that can 
compel your brother to marry her.” 

These answers nearly drove me to 
despair. But I had still great hopes 
in the goodness and authority of the 
king. 

1 had not informed my family as yet 
of my arrival. I went to Saint Ger- 
main, anu after telling the king every- 
thing relating to my embassy, I began 
to try to interest him in the misfor- 
tunes of Miss Anglesey. He was much 
more touched by her situation than 
Tenermill’s three friends had been, but 
he said he had not see: my brother 
since he left Paris, and therefore had 
great doubts whether he could hope to 
have any influence with him. ‘ They 
tell me,”’ he said, ‘* that he is living in 
retirement, in the society of a few 
friends, male and female. He gained 


money by play, but I hear he has lost | 


more than he ever won, and that he 
has nothing now left but the pension I 
pay him. I am told, however, that he 
lives in luxury, and I am very sorry 
that aman whom I value and esteem, 
and who is capablé of great things, 
should waste all that he is and has in 
idleness and reckless living.” 

I went back to Paris, and my next 
step was to take Miss Anglesey to see 
the Count and Countess § , to tell 
them her story, and induce them to 
receive her into their house. 

The count received us with polite- 
ness, but very soon I found that he 
wished to speak apart with me. ‘ Does 


x: : | 
Dona Figuerrez consent to this mar- 


riage?’ said he. I said the project 
was my own, and that we had not seen 
her. He then told me that after I left 
Paris, Tenermill and Dona Figuerrez 
had agreed with some other people of 


The lady | 
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| both sexes, whose tastes were of the 
same kind, to form a sort of society, 
|whose members were to associate to- 
gether for purposes of amusement. 
| Their principal rendezvous were in 
Lord Tenermill’s houses, his residence 
|in Paris and Les Saisons. Dona Fi- 
guerrez resided with him, and together 
they kept open house for the rest of 
the society. 

The Spanish ambassador had been 
‘much scandalized at this, and Dona 
| Figuerrez had proposed marriage to 
ragreiner: who, seeing no advantage 
ito himself in the connection, had de- 
|clined, saying he preferred their pres- 
ent mode of life, and that he had 
ceased to think of matrimony. Great 
|losses at play had, however, emptied 
|his purse, and the society would have 
| been broken up had not Dona Figuer- 
rez insisted on her right to pay all the 
| expenses, and even some of the debts 
|this household had incurred. My 
| brother was, therefore, now living on 
jher bounty, and with his sense ot 
jhonor it might prove more difficult 
|than I supposed to break off his en- 
gagements to her. ‘She has bim 
|completely under her influence,” the 
}count said. ‘His whole character is 
changed. There is nothing left of his 
old love of action, no remains of his 
|) ambition.”’ 
| But the more obstacles there might 
| be to overcome the more I determined 
| to go forward. I went out to Les 
Saisons and saw my brother. The 
place itself had undergone a complete 
change, and a vast deal of money must 
have been spent on its embellishment. 

Tenermill laughed at first when I 
spoke of its being his duty to marry 
Miss Anglesey, and said he had never 
deceived her by any such promise. 
Then, changing the conversation, he 
enquired about Patrick. I left him 
without having made the least impres- 
sion on him. 

My next step was to take Miss An- 
glesey with me to Saint Germain, 
where I hoped her beauty, her modest 
deportment, and her painful situation 
might make an impression on the 
king. He was greatly pleased with her 
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in fact, and forthwith despatched one 
of his gentlemen to Les Saisons, desir- 
ing Lord Tenermill to come and see 
him. He seemed to think less of my 
brother’s refusal than I did, attributing 
it chiefly to the poverty of the lady, 
and the little opening such a marriage 
might seem to him to offer to his ambi- 
tion. In fact, in addition to the king’s 
kindness of heart, he had other motives 
for interesting himself in this marriage. 
He had had several letters from An- 
glesey, about which I knew nothing, 
saying that if his Majesty would use 
his great influence to effect a marriage, 
which concerned the honor of his fam- 
ily, he and his would promise openly 
to join his cause, and raise the prov- 
ince of Munster in his favor at the 
opening of the next campaign. The 
situation of this part of Lreland made 
it of great importance, for it was in its 
many ports and bays that troops from 
France, Spain, or Flanders could be 
landed, and, indeed, might be con- 
cealed till the time came for action. 


Anglesey’s influence was very power- 


ful, and the king’s prospects were not 
bright enough to make him decline any 
offer of assistance. 

The gentleman sent by the king to 
desire Tenermill to come to him, re- 
turned with an answer that his lord- 
ship had received the king’s orders 
with entire submission. ‘I am glad 
of it,” said the king to me, with a 
frankness worthy of his noble char- 
acter, *¢for there are those who take 
advantage of my situation to show a 
want of respect to me.’? The king was 
thinking of the recent defection of a 
nobleman of high standing and political 
consideration. 

That very night, after the coucher of 
the king, 1 went back to Les Saisons. 
I was fortunate in finding Tenermill 
alone. I told him I came by the king’s 
orders. 
said, ** from one of his gentlemen, that 
his Majesty takes great interest in your 
marriage with Miss Anglesey, but I was 
to tell you privately, that if you will 
accept her as a wife, bestowed upon 
you by himself, he will give you an 
appointment that will lead 


soon to 


** You have heard already,’ I | 
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wealth, and when you are rich enough 
to support the rank, he renews his 
promise of making you a duke.” 

This speech made more _ impres- 
sion on ‘Tenermill than I expected. 
**What!’? cried he, ‘‘does the king 
deign to seek me when I have been so 
long forgetful of the services 1 owe 
him? And instead of being offended 
at my behavior does he offer me fresh 
kindness ? Ah! my life can never pay 
him for such goodness! I will serve 
him to the last drop of my blood !’ 

The king’s kindness had appealed 
to Tenermill on his two most vulner- 
able parts, his generosity and his ambi- 
tion. But he went on to say that he 
grieved that the condition imposed on 
him by the king in offering him such 
kindness, should be his marriage with 
Miss Anglesey. He was quite ready 
to espouse her; he could feel no re- 
pugnance to so lovely a young lady, 
when offered to him by the king him- 
self —but then—it was impossible. 
He had ties that in honor he could not 
break. Ties, less of love than of honor, 
that bound him to his present life, and 
to Dona Figuerrez. 

In vain I talked to him. In vain I 
used by turns arguments founded upon 
worldly considerations, and arguments 
founded on religion. Tenermill ad- 
mitted that I might know the laws that 
regarded morality, but that he knew 
the laws of honor. 

At last I so far prevailed on him that 
he asked me to wait a few days before 
I gave his final answer to the king. 
“Tell his Majesty,’ he said, ‘ with 
what emotion I received the news of 
his great bounty.’’? So I left him, 
sincerely believing that the more he 
thought upon the subject the stronger 
would grow the influence of his natural 
feelings, —a love of action, and ambi- 
tion. 

At the house of M. de Sercine, where 
I was lodged at Saint Germain, I found 
a courier from Dona Figuerrez, who 
vave me a note containing four lines 
only. He had left Les Saisons after I 
did, and had galloped across country to 
put it on my arrival into my hands. It 


said :— 
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‘*Remember the death of the three 
Spaniards. If you oppose me I have 
it in my power to punish you.” 

It was true. While I thought the 
whole affair had blown over, and was 
forgotten, she had divined the secret, 
and, though I knew that J had no share 
in the Spaniards’ death, it was with a 
heavy heart and diminished zeal and 
contidence, that I re-entered the pres- 
ence of the king. 

When I had given him an account of 
what had passed between my brother 
and myself, I begged him to suspend 
all action in the matter for a few days, 
and to pardon a necessary delay on 
Lord Tenermill’s part before he could 
throw himself at the feet of his Maj- 
esty. That excellent prince saw noth- 
ing that could offend him in all this, 
and he went on to communicate to me 
a letter from Patrick, which related to 
his affairs in Ireland. The success of 
the previous campaign had not cor- 
responded to his hopes, and he feared 
lest some failure when the new one 
opened, might discourage his support- 
ers. In this connection he spoke again 
of Tenermill. ‘ I need,’’ he said, ‘‘a 
man of intelligence and energy. Your 
brother is just the person I want. If 
you think he is disposed to serve me, 
tell him this.” 

He said no more, but I resolved at 
once to see Tenermill, and sent Joe to 
Les Saisons, desiring him to meet me 
in Paris at his own house. 

He came at once, eager to hear what 
I had to communicate. Before I could 
tell him anything, however, he assured 
me that he was quite ready to marry 
Anglesey’s sister; and that his obedi- 
ence in that matter would prove his 
submission to the wishes of the king. 
In my joy I almost forgot what I had 
to tell him. Then I asked him if Dona 
Figuerrez would give her consent to 
his marriage. ‘Be easy on_ that 
head,” he replied. ‘‘I have arranged 
it all with her.”? I embraced him ina 
transport of joy, and went on to tell 
him what the king had wished me to 
make known to him. 

He went so far as to tell me that I 
had better bring Miss Anglesey to 
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Saint Germain 
would lead her 
| king, and ask 
|their marriage. 


the next day when he 
into the presence of the 
his formal consent to 

I was so overjoyed 


that I forgot to enquire when Dona 
| Figuerrez proposed to leave Les Sai- 


| sons. 
| Miss Anglesey and I went early to 
Saint Germain, where 1 put everything 
in readiness for a speedy marriage. 
We communicated our wishes to the 
king, who entered into our views 
and promised us his assistance and 
authority. 

Tenermill, true to his promise, came 
the next day to the house of M. de 
Sercine. Though he acted with some 
reserve towards Miss Anglesey, he 
treated her with respect and considera- 
tion ; and taking her by the hand, we 
all went together to the chateau. 

I may as well say here why Tener- 
mill so readily consented to repair his 
fortunes by this marriage, and why 
Dona Figuerrez consented not to op- 
pose him. After the arrival of the 
king’s messenger commanding his lord- 
ship’s attendance at Saint Germain, 
Dona Figuerrez found him so unwilling 
to reject the kindness of the king, that 
she dreaded the loss of her influence 
should she oppose him. Being a 
woman of expedients, wiles, and arti- 
fices, she told him that she would con- 
sent to his wishes so far as concerned 
his service to the king and his marriage 
to Miss Anglesey, on condition that he 
would promise that there should be no 
change in their relations; that he 
would leave his wife upon their wed- 
ding day, and reside as he had been 
doing at Les Saisons, without breaking 
up the society they had gathered round 
them. To all this Tenermill had con- 
sented as the price of her acquiescence 
in his marriage. 

He was extremely anxious to ascer- 
tain the extent of the king’s promises 
before he was actually married, but that 
prince left him in no uncertainty. No 
sooner had Tenermill kissed his hand 
with expressions of regret for his long 
absence and inactivity in his service, 
than, raising him with great kindness, 
the king said: ** You must repair the 
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days of idleness that you regret by re- 
newed activity, and I cannot be sorry 
for anything that furnishes a man such 
as yourself with a fresh stimulus to 
zeal in my service. I have two em- 
ployments that I wish to offer you. 
One is that of lieutenant-general of all 
the military enterprises that may pro- 
mote my return to my three kingdoms. 
You are to preside over the manage- 
ment of such forces as may be sent to 
my aid by Catholic princes. The other 
employment, with which you must 
occupy yourself at once, is in reality 
one branch of your duty as lieutenant- 
general. It is the present management 
of military preparations in Ireland. 
The office has no title as yet. That 
and its pay have not been decided on. 
Perhaps it may be better not to give it 
a title, but to let you carry on the work 
without one. Meantime, I give you full 
powers, and will explain to you in pri- 
yate my wishes on many points. You 
see I put great confidence in you,” 
concluded the king, ‘‘ and I know of no 
man more worthy of full trust than 
yourself.”’ 


Such great favor, so generously, so 
kindiy conferred, inflamed my brother’s 


zeal for the king’s service. He uttered 
fervent expressions of gratitude, and 
when the king spoke of his marriage, 
he assented to everything. He seemed, 
however, a little surprised when in- 
vited to go at once into the chapel for 
the ceremony. 

Never did I give a nuptial benedic- 
tion with so much satisfaction. Miss 
Anglesey seemed very happy. Tener- 
mill went through the ceremony with 
an air of off-hand gaiety which entirely 
deceived me. I thanked Heaven in my 
heart for all the benefits and blessings 
that after so many anxious and un- 
happy years it had vouchsafed our 
family. 

As Tenermill would not at once re- 
ceive profit from his appointments, the 
king gave him twenty thousand crowns 
as a wedding present, or rather, as he 
was pleased to say, with a smile, ‘as 
earnest money in advance of sums that 
could not fail to be considerable.’”’ He 
gave him a fortnight to settle up his 
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|affairs in France, and then he was to 
set out for Ireland. 

I thought I was at the end of all my 
troubles ; my two brothers and my 
sister were happily provided for. I 
was debating with myself, as we drove 
back to Paris, whether I should remain 
attached to the court and the person of 
our excellent king, or go back to my 
old home and my dear flock in Ireland. 

We were set down at the house of 
Count § , bringing with us the first 
news of the marriage, which seemed to 
fill the count and countess with great 
joy. Butin the midst of their congrat- 
ulations to the newly wedded pair, 
Tenermill requested his wife to let him 
speak alone with her in her chamber. 
He stayed but a few minutes ; then he 
came out looking very gloomy, and 
said to the count that for several rea- 
sons, Which he had explained to his 
wife, he was obliged to leave her under 
his care for the present, especially as 
he must occupy himself with prepara- 
tions for his journey to Ireland. We 
were all so much surprised that no one 
spoke, and before we recovered our- 
selves Tenermill was gone. 

We hastened to his wife’s chamber. 
We found her in tears, overcome by 
fright, humiliation, and sorrow. ‘ He 
despises me!’ she said. ‘* He told me 
he had fulfilled all that could be re- 
quired of him in making me his wife, 
and that I was not to expect that he 
would ever live with me. Ah! death 
would be far better! You must have 
known this,’’ she added, turning to 
me ; ‘* why did you not warn me ? ” 

In vain we tried to comfort her. I 
saw in what she told us of their few 
minutes’ interview, no aversion to her 
upon the part of Tenermill, and some 
indications of regret for the part that 
he was playing. She said he told her 
that she should have always one-third 
of his pay, and he had left her that 
share of the twenty thousand crowns 
the king had given him. I promised 
to do all I could for her. I knew noth- 
ing of his engagements to Dona Fi- 
guerrez, but I thought I perceived that 
for some reason Tenermill was harden- 
ing his heart against his wife, and I 
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told her he might listen when I pointed 
out his duty to him. 

Count § hardly thought so. He 
said that the pecuniary obligations 
Tenermill was under to Dona Figuer- 
rez, might make it difficult for him to 
break with her without loss of honor. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to go at 
once to Les Saisons, to see my brother, 
and to plead with Dona Figuerrez. I 
knew her to be a woman with many 
excellent qualities. I had proved her 
to have a generous heart. 

As my carriage was passing through 
the Port St. Antoine, I saw, to my 
great surprise, another carriage coming 
up behind me, in which was seated my 
new sister-in-law and an Irish gentle- 
man, one of her former acquaintances. 
I got out of my chaise at once, and 
asked where they were going. My 
Lady Tenermill replied that she was 
going to Les Saisons, determined to 
confront Dona Figuerrez, to shame her 
as she hoped into giving up all claims 
upon her husband, for a little reflection 
had convinced her that it was not aver- 


sion to herself on the part of her bride- 
groom, but the influence of a rival that 
had induced him to desert her. 

I told her that I was bound on the 
same errand, but that neither argu- 
ments nor reproaches would have any 
effect on the woman she was going to 


see. If she expected to succeed it 
must be by gentleness, modesty, and 
generosity. ‘‘ At least, try this way,” 
I said. ‘*It surely must come easier 
than violence to such as you.”’ 

I left her to reflect on what I said, 
and our two carriages pursued their 
journey. As we drew near Les Sai- 
sons, the Spanish ambassador’s car- 
riage, attended by his servants in livery, 
passed us at full speed, with its blinds 
drawn down. 

All was confusion and bustle in the 
courtyard. ‘Stay here,’ I said to 
my sister-in-law, stopping her carriage. 
‘Let me go in first. When the right 
time comes I will summon you.”’ 

On entering the house I found my- 
self at once in Tenermill’s presence. 
Before I could say a word, he ex- 


claimed: ‘*She has gone! The am- 
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bassador, her uncle, received news this 
morning of my marriage. He has been 
highly displeased at the life we have 
been living, and he endeavored to 
break up our society as discreditable to 
a lady of her rank and position. It 
seems he has been negotiating with the 
court of Spain to have her appointed to 
a post in the queen’s household. He 
brought her the appointment to-day, 
and at the same moment news that 
I was married. He has used all his 
authority to make her accept the honor 
done her by the Spanish court, and to 
induce her to leave Paris for Madrid 
immediately. I came in time to be 
witness to the last scene, and to take 
a heart-rending leave of her. I did 
not love her, neither did Patrick, but 
who can deny that she is generous, is 
noble, nay, is very charming ?”’ 

Probably the last words were not 
heard by my lady, for as he said, ** I 
did not love her,’? she had rushed for- 
ward, flinging herself at his feet, and 
clinging to his knees. 

To my surprise, the Count and 
Countess S—— were also in the room. 
Finding that their new sister-in-law 
had left their home they had followed 
her, for fear of evil consequences, and 
all had entered Les Saisons together. 

The young bride kneeling at her hus- 
band’s feet, implored him to give her 
the honor and protection he had prom- 
ised that very morning at the altar. 
Did he wish for a submissive wife ? 
She would live only to obey him, and 
to please him. She would never urge 
her rights if he would only overlook 
the past ; she would receive everything 
from his favor, —his bounty. 

‘* Ah! my lord,’ I cried to Tener- 
mill, ‘can you resist such pleading 
words?” **Ah!’ said the count, 
** how can you remain insensible to her 
charms ? I know not where you could 
find a wife more calculated to make 
you happy, and to further your ambi- 
tion. She brings you the favor of the 
king, and places you upon the road to 
fortune.”” ‘* And,” said the Irish gen- 
tleman, ‘‘remember, my lord, that a 
man is bound in honor to respect his 
marriage engagements, not only for 
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his wife’s sake, but for that of her 
family.”’ 

I know not whether Tenermill heard 
what we said. He stood still in the 
midst of us, his eyes fixed upon his 
wife. The color rose into his face. 
He said not a word. It seemed as if 
he were bewildered by the sudden 
changes of events which had taken him 
by surprise during the last few hours. 
But suddenly he raised his wife, — then 
threw his arms round her and kissed 
her fervently. She replied to his kisses 
by tears of love and tenderness, to 
which all who were present joined 
their own. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
NOTES ON ENGLAND. 

MYSELF AS A FRENCH MASTER. 
ONE Saturday evening in 1872, I em- 
barked at Ostend for Dover, with 
Arthur Rimbaud, the great boy-poet, as 
my companion. During the seven or 
eight hours of a rather rough crossing 
(it was the first time for both of us), 
we proved our ‘‘ sea legs”’ to be fairly 
good, and this in spite of a deplorable 
exhibition of sea-sickness on the part 
of the majority of our fellow-travellers. 
It was night when we landed, and we 
arranged to sleep at Dover. On the 
following morning we wandered through 
the town, with the sun shining bril- 
liantly overhead. Dover is a mediocre 
town, with wonderful cliffs, which are 
so white that they have left their im- 
pression upon the name of England 
(Albion). About eight o’clock, feeling 
that we needed some breakfast, we 
went down from the top of the cliffs 
into the town in search of what we 
wanted, but not a single restaurant was 
open. We saw a good many of these 
establishments, but they were all shut, 
and it was not before we happened to 
meet a Frenchman, an interpreter by 
profession, that we were able, after 
some real or fictitious difficulties had 
been raised, to get some eggs and tea 
by calling ourselves bond-fide travellers. 
This was my first introduction to the 
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English Sunday, which is, after all, not 
so terrible. 

I have ventured to give this account 
of my first appearance in the United 
Kingdom by way of a short preface to 
the present article upon my career as a 
teacher in England. But in passing to 
the subject I now propose to treat, I 
crave in all humility to add that my 
first sojourn in London was of a rather 
frivolous nature, to use no stronger 
expression, and that I very nearly lost 
there entirely that spirit of seriousness 
from which I have since then rarely 
deviated. 

Then followed three stormy and dolo- 
rous years which I spent on the Conti- 
nent, and then, 


England. 


Car le malheur est bien un trésor qu’on 
déterre,} 

feeling a need, or at least a desire for 
some quiet, regular work outside litera- 
ture, and without any pecuniary neces- 
sity urging me to the step, I made up 
my mind to return to England, alone 
this time, with highly ‘* respectable ” 
intentions. 

As soon I set foot in London, 
which henceforth possessed a serious 
significance in my life, I went to an 
agency for ‘teachers and tutors.” I 
wanted to be employed upon terms of 
mutual exchange; that is to say, I 
would teach French, drawing, and the 
dead languages, in return for my board, 
lodging, and laundry. I waited for 
about a week, my heart full of vague 
regret for the liberty I was voluntarily 
about to surrender, and at the end of 
that time I received a notice from the 
agency in question, informing me that 
a schoolmaster in Lincolnshire had 
agreed to engage me as French and 
drawing master in a village called 
Stickney, near Boston. The following 
day I packed up my traps and started 
from King’s Cross for Sibsey, the near- 
est station to Stickney, where the 
schoolmaster’s pony-chaise and groom 
were to meet me. On the way, I ad- 
| mired for the first time (for until then 
I had scarcely lived anywhere but in 
gloomy winter- London) the pretty 


| 1 From Amour, a work of the author. 


as 
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autumnal scenery of the northern en- 
virons of the metropolis. They were 
still innocent of the Alexandra Palace, 
which had scarcely been commenced at 
the period of which I am speaking. I 
admired also the country round Peter- 
borough it grew more and more 
charming, and the pleasingness of the 
scenery about Boston, and beyond it as 
far as my destination —a pleasingness | 
which compensated even for its exces- 
sive flatness. At Sibsey, I was met by 
a chubby-faced urchin about twelve | 
years old, a pony, and the chaise men- 
tioned above, in which a porter and the | 
groom stowed my luggage. Then a 
touch of the whip and we were off. 
Twilight was about to fall on the 
scenery in front of us. The last rays 
of daylight were shedding lustre upon 
a landscape which was exquisite in its | 
rich sweetness of pasture and trees — | 
those English trees with their branches 
capriciously twisted and ‘ intricated,”’ 
if I may be allowed the barbarism, 
which the Bible somewhere says are | 
those that bear the best fruit; both 
sides of the road, which was fringed 
with fine quickset hedges, were stud- | 
ded, so to speak, with big sheep and | 
nimble colts roaming free. I made a 
sketch of the scene in these few verses, 
which are taken from my book, * Sa- | 
gesse :”’ 


as 


| 


L’échelonnement des haies 
Moutonne & l’infini, mer 
Claire dans le brouillard clair 
Que sent bon les jeunes baies. 


Des arbres et des moulins 
Sont légers sur le vert tendre 
Ou vient s’ébattre et s’étendre 
L’agilité des poulains. 


Dans ce vague d’un dimanche 
Voici se jouer aussi 

De grandes brebis aussi 
Douces que leur laine blanche. 


Tout & Vheure déferlait 
L’onde roulée en volutes 

De cloches comme des flites 
Dans le ciel comme du lait. 





Half-way on our journey, or about | 
that distance, we were obliged to pull 
up and pay the turnpike, a toll that no | 
longer exists. At last, after the pony | 


England. 


had trotted gently for another half hour 
—now what the devil was the pony’s 
name ?—upon my word, I must give 
up trying to remember, although we 
afterwards became great friends — the 
boy said to me, *‘ Here is the school, 
sir.’ And we found ourselves — the 
chaise, pony, groom, and your humble 
servant — opposite a gateway. It was 
opened to allow us to enter a yard, 
probably the playground, by a man in 


‘the thirties, with a large moustache 


and enormous whiskers, whom I could 


| just distinguish in the dusk as he raised 


his felt hat and greeted me with the 
words, ‘* Welcome, moussou.”’ 

To which I replied as soon as I had 
alighted, ‘* Excuse me, I have got 
plenty of dust.” 

To this rather doubtful English he 
replied in not less questionable French, 
*¢ Veux-tu laver ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ said I, with an approach to 
correctness — at least, so I pride my- 
self. 

And we directed our steps towards 
the kitchen entrance, where I washed 
my hands, after which my host took me 
into the parlor. There we found his 
wife weeping, as she leant over a 
cradle in which a little girl was dying. 

Naturally I was much touched ; but 
as I was scarcely able to stammer in 
broken English, whilst the lady did not 
know a blessed word of French, and 
her husband, though he was acquainted 
with our language, could not actually 
speak it, and understood it still less 
when spoken, I could only express by 
gestures my heartfelt sympathy, and 
my earnest hope that the stranger’s 
arrival might bring a blessing to the 
house —and the child might be saved. 

My pantomime was understood, and, 
amid tears, in which my own were 
mingled, my hand was clasped with a 
warmth that made me welcome from 
that moment. 

The ice was broken. 

From that day my hosts had a friend 
instead of an assistant, and I had two. 

When I awoke next morning, very 
early as usual, I went fora walk in the 
garden, where I met an old gentleman 
with a white beard, who spoke French 
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tolerably well. He was the vicar of 
the parish, a canon of Lincoln and a 
county magistrate, a charming, and, I 
may add, a good, a very good man. I 


had several proofs of it afterwards ; | 


I witnessed myself his genuine charity. 


His name was (for he is dead now) | 
He had travelled a} 


Canon Coltman. 
great deal, and was all kindness and 
zeal, full of practical and real love for 
the poor and sinful, and when I say 
sinful I use the word not in the secta- 
rian sense, but in its widest  signifi- 
eance. I will say, in conclusion, 
regarding this sympathetic and vener- 
able personage, that he was very well 
read and very well informed, a friend 
of Lord Tennyson, and, I believe, his 
contemporary at Eton, and Oxford or 
Cambridge. I shall have occasion to 
speak of him again a little later on. 

At the close of our pleasant and in- 
structive conversation, in the course of 
which 
subjects, literature, art, and even the- 
ology, I returned to the house, or 
rather the cottage. It was literally a 
cottage, a coquettish, and, to us French- 
men, bizarre-looking English cottage 
—with its well-laid thatch, small sash 
windows, and numerous steps distrib- 
uted here and there in twos and threes 
over all parts of the house, from the 
kitchen to the parlor, and from the 
parlor to the nursery. There was a 
light colored carpet in the parlor and 
everywhere else. 

The head master appeared and 
walked in slippers over the thickly 
piled rugs among mahogany furniture, 
less heavy to the eye and of sweeter 
smell than with us. The chairs and 
armchairs were adorned with pieces of 
real lace — at least, so I should like to 
believe, though I still fear they were 
mere ‘ imitation.” 

Mr. William Andrews came forward 
to greet me, apologizing for his wife’s 


non-appearance at breakfast on account | 


of their little girl’s illness. She was 
better, however, which I was sincerely 
glad to hear. Breakfast was soon over, 
and when the last slice of bread and 
butter had disappeared, he showed me 
over the school. I was delighted with 


we had discussed all kinds of | 
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the building, properly so called. In 
construction it was of a Gothic, should 
| I say, nature, quite defaced, and all in 
jrough plaster, with the outside timber 
work painted dark red; windows in 
|yood English fifteenth-century style, 
With small diamond-shaped panes, held 
together by a lattice of lead. 

The playground was perhaps a little 
too much like the courtyards of our 
schools. But behind the schoolhouse 
and dwelling was what we should call a 
clos, and in England is called a green, 
a bowling-green, which our ancestors 
converted into boulingrin. It was en- 
closed by hedges, as any one would 
know who was even a little acquainted 
with England (which is in actuality 
Great Normandy, rather than the Great 
Britain of geography), and surrounded 
in an almost supernatural degree to a 
student of Shakespeare by fairy-like 


Lingland. 


| poplars. 


To please the owner and amuse my- 
self we visited everything, the kitchen, 
the parlor, which also served as a din- 
ing-room, etc., not forgetting Taffy’s 
stable (there! I have at last remem- 
bered the pony’s name), the fowl-yard, 
nor even the open-air dwelling of Lady 
Pig, a gigantic black sow, which con- 
sisted of planks, with a stye to sleep in 
and protect her from the weather, and 
other outhouses, ete. 

Then, for it was past eight o’clock, 
we went into the schoolroom. After 
commanding silence, which was ob- 
tained with some difficulty by a youth 
about sixteen years old, a pupil des- 
tined to become a schoolmaster in his 
turn, Mr. Andrews read prayers. 

The prayers were in English, and 
consisted of our old Veni, sancte Spir- 
itus, reple tworum corda fidelium, to 
which the children listened and re- 
sponded very decorously, if not in any 
devouter spirit, the girls and boys 
standing in front of their different 
benches, according to their sex, and the 
place assigned to them. 

Then, I was introduced. 

‘¢ Monsieur Verlaine, who is a bach- 
elor of arts of the University of Paris, 
is willing to assist me in teaching the 





French language and the art of draw- 
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ing. He knows English as well as an 
Englishman, and most certainly far 
better than all of you put together, but, 
of course, he cannot pronounce it . 

quite well. 
will respect and like this gentleman. 


But should any of you take advantage | 


of his foreign accent to show him the 


least want of respect, I shall lose no| 


time in correcting the error.” 

I then began with my drawing-les- 
sons. I had asked for this arrange- 
ment, which would make it easier for 
me to become used to my pupils, to 
catch a little of their pronunciation, 
and, in short, to accustom myself 
quickly to my new profession, whilst in 
the mean time I prepared myself for 
giving efficient lessons in French and 
looked out for some remunerative pri- 
vate lessons. 

Oh! the extraordinary noses, ears, 
etc., produced by my first drawing 
class. Children, in all that concerns 
the graphic reproduction of objects, 
have a way of seeing peculiar to them- 
selves, exactly like savage races. For 
both alike polychrome statuary in all 
its forms, from a classic masterpiece to 
the coarsest caricature, is the only art, 
except perhaps music, or rather noise. 

‘To them drawing appears the amuse- 
ment of a moment, and they never 
conscientiously study the form, size, or 
even the arrangement of the objects in 
the copies that are placed before them 
in engraving, charcoal, ink, or pencil. 
If an object is turned to the left, they 
calmly place it to the right, and vice 

An eyebrow is converted into a 
wavy brush, eyelashes into tiny stakes, 

a mouth into a crooked zigzag, while 

a nose becomes a horizontal zigzag, 
and so on, with many other wonders. 
Their sense of ornament and line does 
not awaken, if it awaken at all, until 

about the age of twelve. My pupils 
were not constituted differently from 
other children; for instance, their 
hatching resembled an_ inextricable 
network of absurdly disproportionate 
lines ; the stump, which they continu- 
ally moistened with their tongues, pro- 


versd. 


I am convinced that you | 
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to smear their faces and to dirty them- 
selves all over ina frightful way ; and 
'they nibbled the pieces of bread crumb 
intended to rub out mistakes. At first 
I was rather angry at seeing that my 
instructions were misunderstood anid 
my corrections were futile; then I 
made up my mind to laugh at the 
whole thing, and before long I even 
| formed a collection of the productions 
|of infantine English art, a very good 
| collection of its kind, which I kept a 
long time. 

At eleven o’clock, thank goodness ! 
the class was over. <A short spell of 
recreation followed, then all the chil- 
dren went home, to return at from two 
to four o’clock in the afternoon. I re- 
entered the house, where I found Mrs. 
Andrews, who shook my hand affec- 
|tionately. The dear lady told me that 
‘her baby girl was a little better, and 
| she began already to look hopeful. But 
ithe dinner bell rang (in London and 
| the large cities this midday meal, which 
| here formed the chief repast. is the 
least important, and is called ** lunch ’’), 
| 
| 


We all washed our hands and took our 
places at the table, with four new guests 
jalmost or entirely unknown to me. 
Firstly, the young monitor I had already 
| Seen, then two day boarders of ten or 
| twelve years old, lastly, Master George 
Andrews, the son of the house, a fat 
|little boy of about three, very noisy, 
very much scolded, and very much 
loved. Grace was said by one of the 
iday boarders. This English benedicite 
is not accompanied by the sign of the 
cross, yet it touches even a professing 
Catholic such as I was, alas! then. 
Next appeared the roast beef. Not 
|one of those crimson lumps that are set 
| before us even in our best restaurants, 
| but a well-cut joint, daintily streaked 
| with fat and lean, emitting rich and 
appetizing odor, full of promise of nour- 
ishment. No sauce, no gravy! The 
| vegetables were potatoes boiled in their 
| jackets, and bursting through their 
|skins. They were served upon a plate 
ito the left, and were the substitute for 
bread, which was not offered to us. It 


duced muddy smudges or holes in the | is true that the latter article of food, 
paper; the charcoal was chiefly used‘ which here is only eaten when cut in 
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slices with butter or jam, appeared in a | 


pudding with lemon-peel (lemon pud- 
ding), a delicious sweet. It displayed 
its white roundness in the place of des- 
sert, which was represented by it alone, 
and it was quite enough. A propos of 


this subject, the pudding (etymology : | 


boudin) is searcely the dish a simple 
Frenchman imagines. The name 
given toa soft paste made of bread 
crumbs mixed with 
brown sugar, which 


is 


is enriched at 


pleasure by means of raisins, lemon- | 


peel as above, etc., the whole being 
placed in a basin and cooked for some 
hours in a saucepan of boiling water. 
After the meal grace was repeated, 
with the same inclination of the body 
over the hands, joined on the edge of 
the table before. Then followed 
some leisure time before study recom- 
menced. 

Mr. Andrews and I took advantage 
of it fora talk. In spite of our mutual 
difficulty in understanding each other’s 
speech, we yet managed sufliciently 
well, and he confided to me his plans 
for the future. He wished to pass an 
examination, and, if he succeeded, it 
would enable him to obtain an impor- 
tant preferment. With this object he 
offered me an exchange of lessons. [le 
undertook to perfect me in English and 
I was to help him in his Greek and 
Latin. I accepted the proposal with 
great pleasure, and we began work on 
the following day. So whilst I was 
laboring amongst the English classics 
from Marlow to Addison, and from 
Fielding to Macaulay, and skimming a 
number of old books of purely philo- 
logical interest, he studied Sallust, 
Virgil, Tacitus, and Persius. Tis as- 
sistance has made of me a passable En- 
glish scholar, or at least reader ; and I 


as 


hope that my instruction was of some | 


service to him. 

And in this way half the day was 
spent. .A second, more advanced draw- 
ing class awaited me in the afternoon. 
Landscape was the principal subject, 
and I had more satisfaction, if not more 
amusement, in teaching these pupils 
than the junior class, as you will readily 
understand. 
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A few days later I began my French 
lessons, a thankless but pleasant task 
when, as in my case, one has to deal 
with youthful but, on the whole, intel- 
ligent brains. Later on, I gave private 
lessons in the neighborhood, amongst 
others, to a young man who was pre- 
paring for the military college at Wool- 
wich, with the vicar of Sibsey, who was 
still a young man, quiet, very learned, 
and absolutely orthodox in his Angli- 
canism, living alone in calm dignity 
| with his books and children. 
| Thus a year passed by, peaceful, 
| pleasant, lively even at times, for joy 
| had returned to the house. One might 
have said that the stranger had really 
brought a blessing with him, for after 
the first week Miss Lily was completely 
out of danger, and now she was a pretty 
i baby, very rosy and always smiling. 
|; My mother came to me in the 
| spring, and although she did not know 
one word of the language of the coun- 
iry, she enjoyed herself without any 
|care weighing: upon her except to get 
bread at dinner and supper, concur- 
rently with and proportionately to the 
roast beef, steaks, chops, Irish stews, 
and other dishes, one of which I have 
only seen there, although I have vainly 
endeavored to obtain it again in the 
course of my various sojourns in En- 
gland. It consisted of chopped herbs 
laid between very closely pressed slices 
of a thick, very thick piece of salted 
pork, I believe. It was called * stuffed 
| chine’? — very good indeed. 

I also dined from time to time with 
the excellent Canon Coltman, the wor- 
|thy vicar of whom I have already 
|spoken. My mother and he often had 
ialks together and they got on won- 
derfully well. On Sundays we went to 
}chureh with the Andrews. My mother 
| read the mass for the day in her Ro- 
| man Catholic ptayer-book, and her sin- 
‘cere devoutness pleased the tolerant 
‘clergyman. I like these services, which 
jare so simple, and really shared in by 
ithe whole congregation, though they 
}remain ceremonious. And then, what 
soul-moving music is Handel’s! Canon 
|Coltman has been dead for some years, 
'and I am sure that if there be a God, 


England. 


see 
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and this God is Catholic, he must be 
saved : he was so charitable in addition 
to all his other virtues. 

We had a few regular associates : 
Dr. Maxwell, a good fellow, and some- 
what of a free-thinker; an 
tailor, in whose house my 


ing the queerest grimaces as he opened 
his mouth; his wife, a tiny woman, 
with two fine boys ; and nearly a mile 
from Stickney lived the Rev. Mr. Scrat- 


ton, formerly one of Canon Coltman’s | 


curates, a short-built man, who lisped 
French, a charming fellow, and some 
others whom it would be useless to 
mention. 


I have said that I, and my mother | 


too, had made a friend of Taffy! 
What countless lumps of sugar we gave 
him! And I should be ungrateful if I 
omitted to mention Nero, a good-na- 
tured, large, but extremely fat poodle, 
who liked me so well that two years 
later, when I was visiting Mr. An- 
drews, he recognized me on the road 
from Sibsey to Stickney, and ran up to 
lick my hands and face, and to express 
in barking those verses of the divine 
Racine — 

Oui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle, 
Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle ! 


There was also a funny little black | 
kitten, who was a great friend of mine. 
But everything passes away, and this, | 
on the whole, delightful sojourn ended 
for reasons which I only vaguely re- | 
member. The Andrews and I had to} 
part. We were sorry on both sides, 
and I left, almost in tears, after warmly | 
shaking hands with these excellent 
people and kissing the children, more 
particularly Lily, whom I called half 
seriously my little miracle. 

My mother and I then spent some 
months at Boston, an old city possess- 
ing a superb church, the tower of 
which calls to mind one of those be- 
longing to Rouen Cathedral; it also 
boasts a white statue of Mr. Ingram, 
the founder of the Illustrated London 
News, conspicuous amongst the black 
tombstones in the old graveyard round 
the church. We lodged in a street 


honest | 
mother | 
lodged and who sang in the choir, mak- | 
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named Main Ridge with some people 
who owned a grotto made of pebbles 
| and the shells of oysters, mussels, and 
| other things, which recall, in caricature, 
my lines in the ** Fétes Galantes : ” 


Chaque coquillage incrusté 
Dans la grotte oii nous nous aimames 
| A sa particularité. 

Inside, weapons, helmets, and vari- 
|ous other objects and curiosities were 
hung, but the chief attraction, the gem 
of the museum, was the really well 
|preserved skeleton of a fine whale, 
which filled the whole length and 
nearly the whole height and width of 
the grotto. 

This cetacean had a history, which 
i'might have served as pendant to that 
of the celebrated sardine which, one 
day, blocked the port of Marseilles. 
In some unusual stress of weather it 
had been stranded at the mouth of the 
river which passes through the town. 

Every Sunday we heard mass in a 
chapel situated on the bank of the ca- 
nal. It was under the charge of the 
|'Rev. Father Sabela, a German from 
the grand duchy of Nassau, who lived 
jhard by with his brother and sister. 
The sister has rather slipped my mem- 
lory, but the brother, who has since 
| been ordained priest, was my pupil for 
some time. He was a big, heavily 
bearded fellow, who had served in the 
German artillery at Sedan, and seemed 
almost abashed at the fact since the 
day when I found in his brother’s 
album a photograph of himself in the 
regimental helmet. And this is how 
we managed our lessons. He used to 
come to our house three or four times 
a week, between half past four and five 
o’clock. After tea we set to work, 
both speaking English (?), for I was 
as ignorant of German as he was of 
French, and any Bostonian present 
would have derived much amusement 
from hearing these French lessons 
given toa German by a Frenchman in 
a language which was perhaps tolerably 
well understood, but certainly worse 
‘than badly spoken by both pupil and 
teacher, with a particularly bad accent 
‘in each case. 


© 
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On the outside the chapel was a long, | cism, at his small but very select school 


low, brick building, with a very simple 
little open belfry and a small bell. It 
contained seats for about two hundred 
persons ; a high altar of Gothic form, a 
statuette of the Holy Virgin and Saint 
Joseph, which, one might have been 
tempted to believe, came from Nurem- 
berg, and to the right and left the 
Stations of the Cross in bas-relief, illu- 
minated. by the Rev. Father Sabela’s 
brother. This was all the furniture of 
the church, unless we add the font and 
pulpit, which were more than simple. 
Everything was bright and pretty, and 
there was a choir of amateurs, who 
surpassed themselves at high mass, in 
which they sang sacred airs from Mo- 
zart, Haydn, and other of the more ele- 
gant maestri, and excelled by far the 
usual church music lamentably and in- 
efficiently chanted by voices untrained 
in this high art. The congregation 
was composed of Irishmen, foreigners, 
and two or three old English families. 
The Rev. Father Sabela preached in 
English with a strong German accent, 
but very correctly, and not without 
impressiveness. He spoke a little 
French, and my mother and I often 
went to his house, for he was very 
pleasant and full of anecdote, although 
still a young man. He knew Canon 
Coltman, and so great was the genuine 
tolerance of the latter, that he once 
sent a subscription, a large sum, too, in 
proportion to his income, for the deco- 
ration of the Catholic chapel at Boston. 
Facing the building, on the other side 
of the canal, stood one of those large, 
white windmills which are almost un- 
known among us, and during the ser- 
vice, according to the position of the 
sun, the shadow of the sails fell lov- 
ingly upon the high altar and the 
officiating priest. 

I have dwelt at some length upon my 
residence in Lincolnshire, but I shall 
speak much more briefly about my 
‘¢ visits’? in Hampshire. My first was 
to Bournemouth, where I was engaged 
after Easter, for six months, to teach 
French and the dead languages, by Mr. 
Remington, a Protestant clergyman 
who had been converted to Catholi- 





of St. Aloysius (St. Louis of Gonzaga). 
The house, built like a chdlet, looked 
over the sea, but from a distance, so 
that we could only see its extreme 
horizon, the scarcely perceptible ** white 
horses,”’ the shining sails of the fish- 
ing-boats, and the red smoke of the 
steamers as they were on the point of 
disappearing or were just gone out of 
sight. The town is what is called, on 
the other side of the Channel, a 
** watering-place ;°’ pretty, quiet, with- 
out any trade, a beach with no port, 
but with a jetty for form’s sake, sur- 
rounded by charming woods in which 
the pine predominates. I took my 
boys down to the beach every day and 
bathed with them. They were not 
numerous, an average of a dozen at the 
outside, of whom some were Irish, 
and these were real imps. On Sundays 
we attended the Catholic services in an 
exquisite little church attached to a 
picturesque Jesuitiére, a little to the 
northern extremity of the town. Its 
decorations are profuse and in good 
taste, in a style borrowed to some ex- 
tent from the religious art of Munich ; 
the music is good, and the fathers are 
all very learned, very pious, and also 
very tolerant. Two of them were for- 
merly Anglican clergymen, one of them 
being Father Anderdon, a nephew of 
Cardinal Manning. From this spot, on 
the top of the high cliffs covered with 
furze I have seen leagues and leagues 
of sea in every direction, even as far as 
the first rocks off the shores of the 
Norman islands, and I composed some 
verses in this style :— 

La mer est plus belle 

Que les cathédrales, 

Nourrice fidele, 

Berceuse de rales, 

La mer sur qui prie 

La Vierge Marie ! 
I also wrote a short poem called 
** Bournemouth’? (Amour), which has 
been considered good. However, it is 
too long to quote here. 

Lymington, where I was last em- 
ployed, in 1879, is quite a small town in 
the middle of woods, and such pretty 
woods! It is adorned by a very old 
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church, dedicated to St. Thomas a 
Becket. This Romanesque and Gothic 
building has a fairly high tower, en- 
tirely covered by a black centenarian 
ivy, in the centre of an old graveyard, 
full of upright, weather-beaten tomb- 
stones. Not far off is a green where 
the boys play football, ete. Every day 
we spent an hour or two walking in a 
neighboring wood. Here we used to 
meet a young ladies’ school under the 
charge of a French governess ; it was 
quite romantic. There were few other 
distractions. A Catholic chapel, with 
a very sport-loving Irish priest, a 
friend of Mr. Murdoch, the head mas- 
ter, who was mayor of the borough 
of Lymington, an active Scotchman, 
very talkative, and a great smoker. 
Some thirty boys, of whom two or 
three were biggish youths and two 
French boys, one from Paris, the other 
from Quillebeuf. We used to talk till 
unheard-of hours whilst smoking those 
large cigars, which are so good, but so 
dear. Mr. Murdoch’s sister, an elderly 
person, was a very strict Presbyterian, 
but also very good-natured at times. 

I only remained at Lymington three 
months, for I was recalled to Paris by 
my mother’s health, which gave me 
only too much cause for legitimate 
anxiety. Thus abruptly ended what I 
have called, with some pomposity, my 
“career as a teacher” in England, 
where I was afterwards twice destined 
to return, and by and by I propose 
committing a few notes to paper on the 
subject of these later visits. 

PAUL VERLAINE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
ORCHID HUNTING IN DEMERARA. 

THOSE who have hunted for orchids 
on the English chalk-downs will re- 
member how fascinating is the search 
for these little gems of the floral world. 
Not only are the plants themselves 
interesting, but the valleys abounding 
with clear springs, the turfy slopes and 
breezy downs, all combine to enhance 
the enthusiasm of the collector and 
make him feel that all nature is lovely. 
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In Demerara the same result is pro- 
duced by an entirely different scene. 
The coast is flat, and where sand-reefs 
mark out the shore of some past age 
they are covered with dense forest or 
scrubby bushes, which confine the area 
of observation to a few yards. Yet 
within this little space there may be 
hundreds of species of trees, the limbs 
of each more or less occupied by epi- 
phytal orchids and other plants, all 
compelling attention by exquisite forms 
and wonderful contrivances of root, 
leaf, and flower. 

The dense forest is too dark for 
orchids, but on its edge and along the 
banks of the creeks they are often very 
plentiful. To procure a few plants for 
our gardens a party was formed early 
in the year, and one fine morning 
found us paddling on the dark waters 
of a tributary of the Demerara River. 

Passing thickets of mangroves and 
low thorny bushes, we wind in and out 
among the forest trees which tower 
above us on either hand. The first 
round of seasons for the year has just 
commenced, and many trees are drop- 
ping their leaves as the new buds begin 
to appear. A few here and there are 
colored, but the autumn tints of tem- 
perate climates are almost wanting. 
The change is so sudden that they 
have no time to put on the warm yel- 
lows, browns, and crimsons of decidu- 
ous trees. The forest giant dares not 
remain bare for any length of time for 
fear his neighbors should extend them- 
selves over him, or that the thousand 
seeds lying dormant about his roots 
should raise an army of rivals. He 
must therefore work hard and let his 
autumn be followed immediately by his 
spring. He has no winter —no time 
of rest — but must work on all the year 
round, commencing a new task before 
the first is completed. The tree before 
us is almost bare — to-morrow it vill 
have new leaves — next week its flow- 
ers will open —then will come a longer 
period for ripening the fruit which 
ends in August, and after that the 
second round that terminates at this 
time next vear. 

To make up for the loss of autumn 
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tints we have a wealth of more deli- 
cate shades in the opening leaf-buds, 
which change hourly as they feel the 
sun’s influence. For several weeks 
showers have been falling after a 
three months’ drought, and now almost 
every tree is covered with new shoots, 
and these with limp foliage above the 
more rigid leaves of the last season. 
Almost every color except blue is rep- 
resented, and the number of shades 
would puzzle the trained eye of an 
artist. Some are almost white or soft 
cream, Others tinted with a rose, a third 
class olive or almost yellow, and a 
fourth ruddy crimson. Here and there 
a tree is almost leafless but covered 
with flowers. The etabally and one of 
the Leguminosze are decked with 
golden spikes, around which thousands 
of yellow buttertlies are hovering, 
while great scrambling bignonias and 
dipladenias hang far above our heads 
and invite resplendent humming-birds 
to explore their glorious blossoms. 
Near at hand a leafless mimosa, its 
branches covered with brush-like flow- 
ers, is the centre of attraction to 
swarms of bees, which compel our 
attention by the noise and bustle they 
are making. But where are the or- 
chids ? Only a trained eye can discern 
them, even now, when the foliage is 
less dense than at a later period. Our 
amateur collector can see nothing more 
than a confused tangle of bushes and 
tree trunks, festooned with bush-ropes. 
Even when his attention is called to an 
orchid perched in one of the upper 
forks, he vainly attempts to make it 
out. He tells the negro boatmen to 
stop paddling and * back water,’’ but 
they only wonder what the ‘ buccras ”’ 
are ** humbugging ”’ them for and still 
go on. As these plants are not very 
good and are decidedly hard to obtain, 
we let the men have their way and go 
on. 

Presently, however, a fine Oncidium 
altissimum catches our eyes, and, wish- 
ing to procure such a handsome plant, 
the bateau is headed for the shore and 
we get out. On the fork of a tree a few 
feet above our heads is perched one of 
the largest orchids we have ever seen. 
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A mass of aerial roots, bulbs, and 


| leaves, four feet through, is surmounted 


by a score of long, whip-like flower- 
stems standing up ten feet beyond the 
leaves and gracefully arching over. 
The numerous butterfly-like yellow 
flowers perfume the air for some dis- 
tance, and our collector goes into ecsta- 
sies at the sight. 

*¢ Now, Adonis Christmas, let us see 
you get that plant. Don’t break it, or 
rub off the flowers against those bush- 
ropes.”’ 

The negro takes his cutlass and be- 
gins chopping away at some of the 
vines which hang in front, and pres- 
ently is clasping the tree on a level 
with the orchid. We see him tug once 
at the plant and then slide down the 
tree rubbing his hands and swearing 
loudly. 

“What is the matter? Why don’t 
you get the plant ?”’ says the collector. 

‘Too much antses — bite too bad,’ 
replies he, with an injured look, as he 
rubs his shining black skin. 

“Oh, but we must get it, and if the 
negroes are afraid Ill go up myself,’’ 
cries our friend. 

Up he climbs, and is down again 
much faster than the negro. Standing 
on the bank he quickly strips off his 
coat and picks the great black ants from 
his neck and hands, rubs the sore 
places, grumbling, and sorely discom- 
fited. Looking up, we see the plant 
almost black with insects, which had 
evidently put themselves in battle 
array, and were prepared to fight for 
their home among the roots of the 
orchid. 

Not yet vanquished, our collector cut 
a long bamboo from a clump growing 
close by, and somewhat viciously com- 
mences to loosen the orchid from its 
perch by poking at it from _ below. 
But it is so interlaced with bush-ropes 
that nothing can be done without 
breaking the plant in pieces, which of 
course will spoil it as a fine specimen. 
Then the ants began to swarm down 
the stick, and presently a few bites on 
the hand make our friend drop it into 
the stream. 

Reluctantly we are at last obliged to 
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leave it alone, and proceed onwards, 
hoping for better luck with the next 
plant. Paddling along, we think of 
this wonderful contrivance of nature to 
protect the orchid from noxious insects, 
and even, as in our case, from human 
despoilers. Can it be possible that the 
ants simply find a congenial home 
among the mass of aerial roots and are 
prepared to defend it to the last ? or 


does not the plant itself invite them, | 


and also take its part in the work ? 
The mutual advantage is so obvious 
that we can hardly conceive it as the 
work of either one or the other alone, 
but of both combined. 

Farther on we pass under many a 
fine plant of the same species, their 
panicles arching gracefully over, and 
their butterfly-like flowers most tempt- 
ingly displayed. However, they are 
almost inaccessible, and we have to 
be content with admiring them from 
below. At last we come on one which 
can be reached from the bateau, and 
after chopping away its support and 
allowing it to soak in the stream to get 
rid of the ants, it is stowed away under 
the seats in the best manner possible, 
our collector continually keeping his 
eyes on the long flower-stems, and 
warning the boatmen not to crush them 
with their heels. 

Now we come upon reaches where 
trees lean almost across the creek, and 
bush-ropes festoon them on either 
hand. Here Brassias, Gongoras, Stan- 
hopeas, and a wealth of small species 
are procured without much difficulty. 
Of these only the Gongoras provide 
themselves with ant garrisons, and 
have to be dipped to prevent our ba- 
teau becoming alive with these trouble- 
some insects. It is the season for 
flowers. After the ripening of a long 
drought, the orchids produce their 
handsome and delicate blossoms on 
every hand, wherever sufficient light is 
obtainable. The flower-stems of the 
Brassias curve gracefully outwards 
with a double row of primrose blossoms 
like a little procession of moths ; the 
Gongora hangs its crimson grasshop- 
pers on limp, pendulous strings ; the 
Stanhopea eburnea (called lady’s slip- 


per) pushes two or three large, ivory- 
white flowers from below the leaves. 
Then there are the Epidendrums and 
Brassavolas, which are so plentiful that 
the bateau could be loaded with these 
alone. Like children, we gather the 
first we come to, and often throw them 
away 2 little later to make room for 
finer plants. Already our small craft 
begins to get crowded, and the boat- 
men are continually putting their feet 
on some of the choicest specimens in 
spite of the cautions and warnings of 
our collector. 

But even now we do not find orchid 
collecting so very easy. Many a fine 
plant has to be left on account of its in- 
accessible position. Then, again, nests 
of the maribunta (the wasp of Guiana) 
often hang dangerously near to a cov- 
eted specimen, and warn off intruders. 
Sometimes these are not seen until the 
little insects are buzzing about our ears, 
and then there is nothing left but to 
get off as soon as possible. A nest 
which hangs in front of a fine Brassia, 
and effectually bars the way, is blowr 
to bits by the gun of one of our party : 
then we secure the plant and paddle 
on before the homeless ones find out 
what is the matter. Sometimes lizards 
scamper away as a plant is grasped, and 
once a harmless snake glided across 
the hand of one of the negroes, making 
him cry out with fright. Another time 
a snake fell into the bateau, and made 
us all get out of its way until we found 
it was neither the dreaded labaria or 
rattler. 

Our delays are so numerous that the 
boatmen beginto grumble. They can- 
not understand what the ‘ buccras ”’ 
want with the ‘* parrersites,”’ filling up 
the bateau and interfering with their 
comfort and movements. It is a lons 
distance to our camping-ground, and 
night is coming on. Here all is 
swamp ; there is not a dry spot for a 
dozen miles. We are therefore obliged 
to push on and leave the orchids alone 
for the present. Night soon comes, 
and although the moon helps us a little 
as we come into the open savannah, it 
is too far from full to enable us to dis- 
‘tinguish the channel. In places the 
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almost choke the 
stream, reflecting the few rays of 
moonlight from their ivory petals. 
For miles on either side there is a 
wide lake, more or less choked with 
vegetation, only here and there broken 
by a few stunted shrubs or low trees 
which grow on the banks of the creek. 
By their aid we can generally find our 
way, but on several occasions are 
obliged to turn back after taking the 
wrong side. Now we get lost in the 
swamp, and the bateau is brought to a 
standstill by hummocks, the boatmen 
declaring they will lie down where 
they are and go no further. However, 
we manage at last to make them back 


white water-lilies 


out, and after a great deal of trouble | 


again find ourselves in the stream. 
Finally, after a long spell of paddling, 
we arrive at our destination, put up 
our tarpaulin, light a fire, and, after a 
good supper, lounge in 
until, tired and weary, 
sleep. 

In the small hours of the morning 
we wake with a rattling din in our ears, 
and recognize at once that a tropical 
downpour of rain is coming. Ina few 
moments it is upon us, and presently 
some water begins to drip into our 
hammocks. Owing to the darkness 
the tent was not drawn sufficiently 
tight, and the slope was also too little, 
so that it bulges with pools of water, 
Which first drip through and then run 
down on us in streams. Then the 
hammock-ropes, which stretch from 
tree to tree, provide channels down 
which the rain percolates and soaks 
them at both ends. All are awake, 
feeling chilly and comfortless in the 
absence of the fire, which has been put 
out by the rain. Opening our umbrel- 
las, we crouch down in the dryest spots 
and try to kindle a fire. Adonis goes 
out in the rain stark naked to find a few 
great logs, as the smaller brushwood is 
all soaked. After a lot of trouble we 
manage to get some pieces to kindle, 
and are soon enlivened by coffee and 
our pipes. 

The rain still pours down, finding its 
way almost to our feet in little brooks 
which spread out into pools, leaving 


all drop off to 


our hammocks | 


QPF 
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jonly afew inches here and there free 
|from water. Outside all is dark, but 
‘the noise of the million great drops 
‘dashing on the canopy of foliage above 
| our heads is almost deafening. At last 
| the sun risesin all his glory ; the rain 
|is over, and we can move our cramped 
limbs. At the landing the bateau is 
| half filled with water, and has to be 
| baled out and mopped before we can 
juse it. On the opposite shore of the 
/creek and behind us rises the trackless 
‘forest with its wonderful trees, palms, 
}and bush-ropes. Every bush alongside 
the stream is loaded with water ready 
'to deluge the unwary at the slightest 
|touch. One great leaf of a Maranta 
|alone is enough to soak the sleeve that 


' brushes against it, and any attempt to 
| push through the dense assemblage of 
‘these plants means a thorough wetting 
|in a few minutes. 
Leaving, therefore, our excursions 
‘into the forest for a few hours, we take 
| to the bateau, and proceed along the 
'banks of the creek searching for those 
orchids which do not grow in its lower 
lreaches. Thousands of Brassavola an- 
gustata and Epidendrum nocturnum 
(decorate the trunks on either hand, 
their numbers making up for lack of 
|individual grandeur. They are very 
pretty, with their white flowers arching 
|over in great clusters, but our orchid 
| hunter thinks little of them. Tere and 
| there a Bifrenaria or Catasetum is seen, 
jand one of the former gives us some 
‘trouble to procure. It is attached to 
|the stem of a small palm (Bactris), 
which grows in clumps and is so thickly 
set with needle-like spines as to be 
| almost unapproachable. It is a ver- 
itable ‘* touch-me-not,”? aud it is only 
|by a most careful chopping with the 
cutlass and lifting up with a stick that 
| at last we get the orchid aboard. 

Again moving onward we come to a 
narrow, fringing line of trees, behind 
/which is a pretty savannah. With 
light on both sides this little natural 
plantation forms a congenial home for 
Zygopetalum rostratum. Extending up 
| the trunks for several feet, at intervals 
| pushing out a bunch of leaves and one 
| or two flower stems, these orchids pre- 
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vent that bareness which is so conspic- 
uous generally in the dense forest. 
Their fine, waxy-white flowers, tinged 
with crimson and striped with violet, 
alone reward us for our toilsome jour- 
ney. At first we are so greedy that 
every plant is collected, but as one 
fine specimen after another comes into 
view it is seen that our bateau cannot 
hold half of them, so we have to be 
content with a few of the best. 

Paddling a little farther we come 
into an open savannah, where the mo- 
notony of tall sedges is broken here 
and there by clumps and single speci- 
mens of the beautiful eta palm (Mau- 
ritia flexuosa). From below the crowns 
of some of these kings of the swamp 
depend bunches of green streamers 
which are soon recognized as the leaves 
of Catasetum longifolium. Of course 
we want afew of those for our collec- 
tion, and notwithstanding the protests 
of the boatmen that it will be impos- 
sible to reach the trees, we resolve to 
try. 

The first tree 
a dense jungle 


grows inthe midst of 
of razor grass with a 
few shrubs, and can be seen very well 
from the creek. The ground is oozy 
but not covered with water, so we think 
it will be comparatively easy to get to 
the eta as it is only a hundred yards 
away. Landing therefore with Adonis, 
one of the party pushes his way into 
the dense thicket in what he supposes 
to be the right direction. The grasses 
and sedges are far above his head and 
he can see nothing, while the work of 
pushing through is most arduous. He 
dares not face the razor grass, but 
elbows himself along sideways, some- 
times turning his back and bearing 
down everything before him by main 
force and weight. Soon he loses sight 
of the bateau and cannot see the palm, 
but still blunders on in the deep trench. 
Now he has gone far enough to reach 
the tree, but where is it? He changes 
his direction and pushes along for a few 
yards, first to the right and then to the 
left, but finds nothing. How hot it is! 
The perspiration literally pours down 
his forehead, and even the negro be- 
gins to complain. At last he gives it 
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up as a bad job and slowly returns to 
the bateau, finding his way easily on 
account of the displacement made in 
entering. 

Where are the orchids ? say we as 
our friend comes out looking crest- 
fallen. On hearing that he cannot find 
the tree some of us begin to think we 
might do better. By standing up in 
the bateau it can be easily seen, so an- 
other of the party takes its bearings 
very carefully and says he will get to it 
by compass. He is soon at work mak- 
ing a new track, but after a much 
longer time than that spent in the first 
attempt is obliged to return unsuccess- 
ful. The compass was almost useless, 
as a very slight deviation from the line, 
which under the circumstances was un- 
avoidable, led him away to one side. 

By persevering we might probably 
have got to it at last, but having al- 
ready waited long enough in the place 
without any shelter from the burning 
sun, we proceed onwards. Now the 
swamp becomes more open, and yon- 
der is another eta with the character- 
istic streamers of the orchid waving in 
the breeze. At first we hope to be 
able to paddle near enough, but even 
by the help of the negro boatmen, who 
get out and push us over the hum- 
mocks, we come to a standstill at some 
distance away. However, there is no 
question as to finding it this time, and 
Adonis steps overboard, slipping into 
mud, slime, and water, up to his mid- 
dle, and sprawling flat in the water as 
he makes his first move. Two white 
men of the party follow, steadying 
themselves as best they can with the 
help of paddles. At first they wished 
to undress, but on account of the razor 
grass this idea was abandoned. 

Splashing, sprawling, slipping, and 
cutting their hands as they instinc- 
tively take hold of the sedge to save 
themselves, they at last arrive under the 
palm. Thirty feet above their heads are 
the large pseudo-bulbs, orange-scarlet 
flowers, and pendulous leaves of the 
coveted Catasetum. How are they to 
get it? Adonis climbs, and after sev- 
eral slips on account of his slimy con- 
dition, gets near enough to grasp the 
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orchid. Suddenly he comes down with 
a run holding a broken pseudo-bulb in 
his hand and crying, ‘*‘ A wood-slave ! 
A wood-slave !°*’? Of course he got a 
scolding, first for getting frightened at 
a harmless lizard, and then for break- 
ing the plant. However, there were 
several Catasetums on the tree, and it 
is determined that they must be ob- 
tained somehow. 

Procuring an axe from the bateau 
Adonis is soon at work chopping at 
the palm trunk, his blows resounding 
almost as if they were striking an iron 
bar. At first little impression is made, 
but as the soft inner part of the trunk 
is reached every cut tells. Presently 
with a crash the great palm falls into 
the water, splashing us all over with 
mud and slime. Now for the orchids. 
Adonis cannot be trusted to remove 
them carefully, so the white men 
plunge their arms down into the water 
and feel for the pseudo-bulbs. 


or two of them with fine spikes of flow- 
ers. In feeling for the orchids the col- 
lectors get covered with ants, and one 
of them has several of those large 
hairy spiders called tarantulas crawling 
about his neck. 
brushed off before they have inflicted 
any of those venomous nips which are 
reported to be almost dangerous. The 
spoils are brought to the bateau and 
we proceed back to camp well pleased 
with the morning’s work. 

After breakfast we try to walk along 
the bank of the creek, but find it im- 


possible to go far on account of the | 


dense jungle. In the forest aback of 
our camp progress is comparatively 
easy, but there are no orchids to be 
obtained here. Far up in the tree-tops 
one or two may be seen, but they are 
practically unattainable, so it is useless 
thinking about them although we are 
desirous of getting a few specimens of 
the thick-leaved Oncidium Lanceanum. 
Even Adonis, who professes to be a 
good climber, has to admit that they 
are beyond his reach. 

In the afternoon we again start up 
the creek. 


After | 
groping among the old leaf-stalks half- | 
a-dozen good plants are obtained, one | 


Fortunately they are | 


After an hour’s paddling! 
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the stream narrows more and more 
until it runs through a tunnel of 
foliage, and we have to be continu- 
ally ducking our heads to avoid the 
tangle of bush-ropes and overhanging 
branches. Here there are no orchids, 
but now and again where there is a 
break, the light penetrates and allows a 
few plants to exist. In one such place 
we sce a plant which is so desirable 
that in spite of all difficulties we are 
determined to secure it. Fastened to a 
bush-rope thirty feet above our heads 
is an oval mass of roots crowned with 
leaves which we recognize as the ‘‘ ba- 
boon’s throat’? (Coryanthes macran- 
tha). Hanging downward is a pair of 
cup-like flowers, the colors of which 
shine brilliantly in the sunlight, almost 
fascinating in their loveliness and won- 
derful shapes. 

Provided above all other orchids with 
a strong garrison of ants in its mass of 
aerial roots, the greatest caution is 
needed if we are not to be severely 
bitten. The bateau is, therefore, 
drawn up stream and Adonis set to 
climb a tree with his cutlass. From a 
branch extending over the creek, he 
reaches the bush-rope above the plant 
and quickly chops it off. Down it falls, 
and as the mass of roots is wetted 
thousands of great black ants come out 
and float down the stream. Cutting a 
long stick, we push the whole plant 
under water, every air bubble bringing 
up acrowd of ants. They try to crawl 
| along the stick, but by frequently dip- 
| ping this under water we keep them 
| out of the bateau. 

At last the plant is well soaked and 
clear of its garrison, and we are able to 
take it from the water. It is now near 
/sunset, and we return to camp very 

well pleased with our success so far. 
The tent has been put right, plenty of 
dry sticks brought together, and after a 
good meal we are prepared to spend a 
quiet evening. Lying in our ham- 
mocks we listen to the continual hum 
of nocturnal insects, and fortunately 
| have no need to trouble about them as 
| there are no mosquitoes in the neigh- 
borhood. Now and again an owl or a 
goat-sucker flies across, uttering its 
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weird cries, but otherwise the quiet is 
unbroken. 

The negro boatmen keep up a con- 
tinual chattering which they are pre- 
pared to lengthen out until the small 
hours of the morning if we do not 
check them. They boast of their 
mighty achievements in hunting and 
fishing, and their rather shady transac- 
tions with different employers. ‘ I’m 
a man that don’t make fun,’”’ one of 
them says, as he gives an account of 
some of his experiences where he had 
played both cheat and bully. Another 
gives a story of his meeting an enor- 
mous snake, which according to his 
own statement he killed, but more 
probably got away from as soon as 
possible. In their own opinion they 
are superior to any other race; the 
Indian is a savage, the Hindoo a 
heathen, the Chinaman eats dogs, and 
as for the European the negro could 
beat him hollow if he had fair play. 

After a good night’s rest we proceed 
to walk across a pretty savannah where 
the rosy Cleistes is in full flower and is | 
eagerly pounced upon. A little farther | 


on we come to rising ground and pres- | 


| 
| 


| 
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After a little rest the tent is taken 
down, the hammocks packed, and we 
commence our return journey down 
the creck. The bateau is so loaded 
with plants that we have great difti- 
culty in finding room to sit without 
crushing them. However, the greedy 
collector is not yet satisfied, but keeps 
his eyes on every likely bush and over- 
hanging tree we pass. Only one new 
species, Diacrium bicornutum, rewarded 
his vigilance, and having collected a 
few specimens of this we proceed on- 
ward. Presently one after another 
began to feel painful nips about the 
ankles, and searching for the cause we 
find the bateau swarming with ants. 
Where do they come from? The or- 





|chids were well soaked and appeared 


quite free when packed. Those plants 
of Diacrium look suspicious. Yes, 
they are swarming with the little pests, 
although they have no great mass of 
roots to harbor them. We look a 
little closer and find that every pseudo- 
bulb is hollow, and into this natural 
shelter the ants find an_ entrance 
through a crack at the base. There 
they live and thrive, effectually guard- 


ently white sand begins to crop out|ing the plant in return for house ac- 


here and there between dense clumps | 
of low bushes. Perched on these are | 
many plants of the less showy kinds 
with here and there a specimen of 
Paphinia cristata, Burlingtonia  can- 
dida, or Scuticaria Steelii. On the 
open patches of sand are great num- 
bers of Catasetum discolor and that | 
large and showy species Cyrtopodium | 
Andersonii. Like the epiphytes, many | 
of these have ants’ nests about the 
roots which give us trouble to dislodge 
before we can safely handle them. 
Wandering about over the mourie, as it | 
is called, we get lost in the maze. One 
clump of bushes is so like another that 
we might search for hours without find- 
ing a way out. Fortunately the sand 
is loose and our footprints are well | 
marked, so after a little difficulty we | 
retrace our steps and get to the bateau 
heavily laden and almost worn out with 
the hot glare from sand-reef and savan- 
nah. 


commodation. 

Giving the plants a dip in the creek, 
which, however, does not dislodge the 
ants altogether, we proceed onwards, 
the current floating us gently along 
without much paddling. As we have 
now a good collection, some fine plants 
of species already in the bateau are 
neglected, and the boatmen drive on 
as fast as possible. As we near the 
mouth of the creek, the tide running 
out makes the current so strong, that 
if we wanted to stop it would be almost 
impossible. Bend after bend is passed, 
the men at the bow and stern keeping 
the bateau well in the stream and away 
from the thorny bushes, until with a 
final rush we are out in the Demerara 
River, soon to reach Georgetown. Here 
the orchids will be placed on trees in 
our garden, some to live and thrive for 
years, others to die in uncongenial situ- 
ations, and illustrate the survival of 
| the fittest. 
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From The National Review. 
MRS. MARTIN’S COMPANY. 

Mrs. MARTIN lived down a high- 
banked lane, which, as it led no whither 
in particular, was subject, to little 
traffic, and which she occupied all by 
herself, though her cabin stood the 
middle one in a row of three. You 
could see at a glance that the left-hand 
dwelling was vacant, for the browned 
thatch had fallen in helplessly, and the 
rafters stuck up through it like the ribs 
of a stranded wreck. The other was 
less obviously deserted _ still its plight 
could be easily perceived in weedy 
threshold and cobweb-curtained win- 
dow. It testified strongly to the lone- 
someness of the neighborhood that no 
child had yet enjoyed the bliss of send- 
ing a stone crash through the flawed 
greenish pane. Both of them had, in 
fact, been empty for many months. 
From the ruined one the Egan family 
had gone piecemeal, following each 
other westward in detachments, until 
even the wrinkled parents were settled 
in California, where they blinked by 
day at the strange, fierce sunshine, and 


dreamed by night back again under the 
soft-shadowed skies of the ould coun- 


thry. Soon after that, the O’Keefes 
had made a more abrupt flitting from 
next door, departing on the same day, 
all together, except little Kate and Joe, 
whose death of the fever was what had 
*‘ given their poor mother, the crathur, 
a turn like agin the place.’’ Since 
then no new tenants had succeeded 
them in the row, which was, to be 
sure, out of the way, and out of repair, 
and not in any respect a desirable res- 
idence. 

The loss of her neighbors was a very 
serious misfortune to Mrs. Martin, as 
she had long depended upon them for a 
variety of things, which she would 
have herself summed up in the term 
“company.’’? She had been early 
widowed and left quite alone in the 
world, so that through most of the 
inexorable years which turned an 
eager-eyed girl into a regretful-looking 
little old woman, she had found herself 
obliged to seek much of her interest in 
life outside her own small domestic 
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circle —all forlorn centre. This was 
practicable enough while she lived un- 
der one thatch with two large families, 
who were friendlily content that their 
solitary neighbor should take cogni- 
zance of their goings out and comings 
in. Upon occasion, indeed, she had 
unforebodingly grumbled that the young 
Egans and O’Keefes ‘“‘had her moi- 
dhered wid the whillaballoo they would 
be risin’ continyal.’? But when they 
were gone a terrible blank and silence 
filled up their place, as well might be, 
since her kind had thus suddenly re- 
ceded far beyond her daily ken. A 
weary Irish mile intervened between 
her and the nearest cottages of Clon- 
macreevagh, and it was only “of a 
very odd while’? her rheumatics had 
allowed her to hobble that far, even to 
mass. Seldom or never now did she 
make her way at all down the windings 
of the lane, where the grass from its 
tall banks encroached monthly more 
and more upon the ancient ruts; and 
other passengers were hardly less. in- 
frequent. The lands about lay waste, 
or in sheep-walks, so that there was 
nothing to bring farm-carts and horses 
and men lumbering and plodding along 
it, and to attract anybody else what 
was there but a mournful little old 
woman in a dark, cavernous kitchen, 
where the only bright objects were the 
fire-blink. and the few bits of shining 
crockery on the dresser, which she had 
not often the heart these times to pol- 
ish up? So week out and week in, 
never a foot went past her door, as a 
rule, with just one exception. 

Michael O’Toole, a farmer on the 
townland, did her the kindness of let- 
ting his cart drive out of its way every 
Saturday and leave at her house the 
‘loaves and male and grains of tay,” 
which her lameness would have other- 
wise made it difficult for her to come 
by. This was, of course, a great con- 
venience, and ensured her one weekly 
caller. But, unluckily for her, Tim 
Doran the carter was a man quite sin- 
gularly devoid of conversational gifts, 
and so grimly unsociable besides that 
her provisions might almost as well 
have been washed up by the sea, or 
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conveyed to her by inarticulate ravens. |Thus, nowadays, when the little old 
If he possibly could, he would always | woman gazed listlessly over her half- 
dump down the parcels on the road/door, all she could see was tne quiet 
before her door, and jog along hur-|green bank across the road, with 
riedly unaccosted ; and though Mrs.| perhaps a dingy white sheep inanely 
Martin could generally prevent that by | nibbling atop. Then she would some- 
keeping a lookout for him, she never | times feel at first as if it were only a 
succeeded in attaining to the leisurely |dreary Sunday or holiday, when the 
gossip after which she hungered. Be-|silence and solitude being caused by 
yond monosyllables Tim would not go,| her neighbors’ absence at mass would 
and the poor little wiles by which she | end on their return ; but presently she 
sought to inveigle him into discourse | would be stricken with the recollection 
failed of detaining him as signally as|that they were irrevocably gone, and 
if they had been gossamer threads | that, watch as long as she might, she 
stretched across his road. She hadso|would nevermore hear their voices 
often tried, for instance, to lengthen | grow louder and clearer coming up the 
his halt by telling him she thought | lane, preluding their appearance anon, 
“the horse was after pickin’ up aja cheerful company, round the turn 
stone,’’ that at last he ceased even to| fast by. 
glance at the beast’s feet for verifica-]| One afternoon, however, her hope- 
tion, but merely grunted and said:|less lookout did result in something 
“Oh, git along out of that, mare.” | pleasant. It was a Christmas eve, and 
Then the mud-splashed blue cart, and} dull, chilly weather, overclouded with 
sorrel horse, and whity-brown jacket, |fleecy grey, thinned here and _ there 
would pass out of sight round the turn|into silvery dimness, a sheath from 
of the lane, and the chances were that | which a fiery rose might flush at sun- 
she would not again set eyes on ahu-|setting. She was just turning away 
man face, until they reappeared jog-| with a shiver from the draughty door 
ging from the opposite direction that|when she caught a glimpse of Father 
day week. Gilmore’s long coat flapping between 

In the long afternoons, which some-|the banks. It was a welcome sight, 
times began for her before twelve} which she had missed through six 
o’clock if she got expeditiously through | tedious months and more, for his 
her “‘readyin’ up,’’ the lag-foot hours | Reverence, after a severe illness in 
seemed dismally empty, and during|the spring, had been somehow pro- 
them she was especially prone to crown} vided with funds to go seek lost 
her sorrow with memories of her hap-| health abroad, and had fared southward 
pier things ; of the time when she need | upon that quest. His travels, indeed, 
only slip out at her own door, and in at}seemed to have been inconceivably 
Mrs. Egan’s or Mrs. O’Keefe’s, if she|extended. When to Mrs. Martin’s 
wanted plenty of company, and when | question: ‘* And was your Riverence, 
‘“‘themselves or the childer would be| now, anythin’ as far as Paris ?”’ he 
runnin’ in to her every minute of the | replied, with a touch of triumph, “ A 
day. If there was nothin’ else,’ she | long step further,” her imagination re- 

| 
| 





mused, ‘‘the crathurs of hins and| coiled from so wild a track, and she 
echuckens foostherin’ about the place | could only stare at him as if astonished 
looked a thrifle gay like.’? Mrs. Mar-/to see no visible traces of such wander- 
tin herself kept no fowl, for ‘* how | ings, except maybe a slight tawny tinge 
would she get hobblin’ after them, if | like the rust-wraith of many hot sun- 
they tuk to strayin’ on her?’ And) beams, superimposed on the normal 
she had attempted vainly to adopt the | greenish hue of his well-worn cloth. 

O’Keefes’ cat, which became unsettled| Father Gilmore spared her half an 
in its mind upon the departure of its|hour of delightful discourse, to which 
late owners, and at length roamed des-|his own foreign adventures and the 
perately away into unknown regions. | home news from Clonmacreevagh gave 
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an animated flow. But when Mrs. 
Martin’s turn came to give an account 
of herself the conversation fell into a 
minor key. And the theme that ran 
through all her despondence was the 
plaint that she did be terrible short of 
company. ‘‘She had middlin’ good 
health, barrin’ the rheumatiz, thanks 
be to God, but sure she did be cruel 
lonesome. It’s lost she was there, wid 
niver sight nor sound of man or mortal 
from mornin’ till night; she might as 
well be an ould wether left fallen in a 
gripe for all she seen or heard of any- 
thin’. ’Deed now ’twas just the one 
way wid her as wid the waft of smoke 
there up her ould chimney that went 
fluttherin’ out on the width of the air, 
and sorra another breath anywheres 
nigh it, since ever the crathurs quit. 
Many a mornin’ she’d scarce the heart 
to be puttin’ a light to her fire at all, 
she was that fretted, ay bedad, she was 
so.”” 

To these laments Father Gilmore 
listened with a patience made more 
difficult by his consciousness that he 
could suggest no remedy of the prac- 
tically appropriate sort which is to 
general consolatory propositions as a 
close and cordial hearth-glow to the 
remote and mocking sunshine of a 
wintry sky. If you want to warm your 
cold hands those league-long flames 
some millions of miles away are so 


much less immediately to the purpose | 


than your neighboring screed of ruddy 
coals. This drifted mistily through his 
mind, as for Jack of a more satisfactory 
remark he said: ** You wouldn’t think 
of moving into the town?’ But he 
was well aware that he had spoken 


foolishly, even before Mrs. Martin an- 


swered: ‘“* Ah, your Riverence, how 
would I, so to spake, be runnin’ me 
head out from under me penny of 
rint ??? For her husband, a game- 
keeper up at the Big House of the 
parish, had lost his life by accident at a 
shooting party, and the family had pen- 
sioned off his widow with five weekly 
shillings and her cabin rent free. 
‘*True for you, Mrs. Martin,’’ said 
Father Gilmore, standing up. ‘ But 
sure, lonely or no, we’re all under the 
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protection of God Almighty, and I’ve 
brought you a little ornament for your 
room.’? Mrs. Martin’s eyes sparkled 
at the last clause of his sentence, while 
he took out of his pocket a small parcel, 
and began to strip off its wrappages, 
which were many folds of bluish tissue- 
paper, with layers of grey-green dried 
grass between. ‘*The man I got it 
from at Marseilles,’ he said, ‘‘ told me 
a lot of them came from Smyrna, and I 
never stirred these papers that were 
on it, thinkin’ I mightn’t be able to do 
it up so well again. TI only hope it’s 
not broke on us.”’ As the thin sheets 
and light grass-wisps fell off, the blast 
whistling under the door-sill whisked 
them about the uneven floor, and Mrs. 
Martin drew in her breath expectantly. 


| At last the treasure was discovered in 


perfect preservation, an alabaster statu- 
ette of the Virgin, some two fingers 
high. 

I do not know that it was a very fine 
work of art, but at worst you cannot 
easily make anything ugly out of ala- 
baster. The Child lay placidly asleep, 
and the Mother looked young and 
happy and benignant. For a few mo- 
ments Mrs. Martin’s admiration was 
quite incoherent, and when she found 
words Father Gilmore sought to stem 
the tide of ecstactic gratitude by say- 
ing, ** And where will you put it? 
Why, here’s a niche looks as if it 
might have been made for it.”?> The 
place he pointed to was a little recess 
tiny window-slit, formed 
partly by design, but enlarged by the 


|chance falling out of a fragment from 


the stone-and-mud wall. A long ray, 
slanted from the clearing west, reached 
through the half-door, quivered across 
the dark room, and just touched the 
white figure as he set it down. Against 
the background of grimy wall it shone 
as if wrought of rosed snow. 

* Bedad, then, it’s there I'll keep 
her, and nowhere else,’’ said the little 
old woman, and he left her in rapt con- 
templation. As he trudged home he 
felt sure that his few francs had been 
well bestowed, and his conviction 
strengthened with each tedious twist of 
the deserted ways which lay between 
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Mrs. Martin and her company. By the | 
time he had gained his own house his | 
uppermost thought was a regret that 
such a trifle had been all he could do 
for the poor ould dacint body —the 
Lord might pity her. 

It was, however, by no means a trifle 
to the poor old body herself. For the 
first few days after her acquisition of 
the image it took up a wonderful deal 
of her time and thoughts. Even when 
she was not standing at gaze in front 
of it she but seldom lost it from her 
sight. Her eyes were continually 
turning towards the niche, whence it 
seemed strangely to dominate the room. 
Its clear whiteness made a mark for the 
feeblest gleam of ebbing daylight or 
fading embers ; it was the last object 
to be muffled under bat’s-wing gloom, 
and the first to creep back when morn- | 
ing glimmered in again. She dusted it 
superfluously many times a day, with 
a proud pleasure always somewhat | 
dashed by the remembrance that she | 
could exhibit it to no neighbors, who | 
would say, with variations, ‘* Ah! 
glory be among us, Mrs. Martin, | 
ma’am, but that’s rael iligant entirely. | 
Och, woman, dear, did you ever see the | 
like of that now at all, at all?” | 

Still, the most marvellous piece of | 
sculpture ever chiselled would probably | 
betray deficiencies if adopted as one’s | 
sole companion in life ; and Mrs. Mar- | 
tin’s little statuette had obvious short- 
comings when so regarded. As the 
winter wore on the weight of her soli- 
tude pressed more and more heavily. 
The bad weather increased her isola- 
tion. Some days there were of bitter 
frost and snow, and some of streaming 
rain, and many of wild wind. Once or 
twice Tim Doran brought her a double 
supply of provisions, and did not re- 
turn for a fortnight, and then she felt 
indeed cut adrift. By and by a vague 
disconsolateness began to take shape in 
more definite terrors. She was beset | 
with surmises of ill-disposed vagrants 
tramping that way to practise unforbid- | 
den on her wretched life, and she crept 
trembling to and from the pool where | 








she filled her water-can. Or ghostly 
fears overcame her, and she thought | 


| turn, 


’s Company. 


at night that she heard the little dead 
children keening in the deserted room 
next door, and that mysterious shad- 
ows went past the windows, and un- 
seen hands rattled the latch. But 
through all her shifting mist of trouble 
the alabaster Virgin shone on her 
steadily with just a ray of consolation. 


| Every night she said her rosary before 


the niche, and almost always her devo- 
tions ended in a prayer of her own 
especial wishing and wording. 

*“*Ah, lady dear,’ she would say, 
‘“‘wouldn’t you think now to be send- 
in’ me a bit of company? me that’s 
left as disolit as the ould top of Slive 
Moyneran this great while back. Ah, 
wouldn’t you then, me lady ? Sure, if 
that’s a thrue likeness of you at all, 


| there’s the look on you that it’s plased 


you'd be to do a poor body e’er a good 
ay, is there, bedad. And I 
couldn’t tell you the comfort ’twould 
be to me, not if I was all night tellin’. 
Just a neighbor droppin’ in now and 
agin’, acushla, I wouldn’t make bold to 
ax you for them to be livin’ conven- 
ient alongside of me the way they was. 
Sure I know the roof’s quare and bad, 
and ’twas small blame to them they 
quit ; but to see an odd sight of one, 
lady jewel, if it wouldn’t go agin you 
to conthrive that much. Ah, darlint, 
supposin’ it was only a little ould poor 
ould wisp of a lone woman the same as 
meself, it’s proud I’d be to behould 
her; or if it was Crazy Christy, that 
does be talkin’ foolish, the crathur, 
troth, all’s one, the sound of the voice 
spakin’ ud be plisant to hear, no matter 
what ould blathers he tuk the notion to 
be gabbin’. For it’s unnathural still 
and quiet here these times, lady dear, 
wid sorraa livin’ sowl comin’ next or 
nigh me ever. But sure ’tis the lone- 
some house you kep’ yourself, lady 
dear, one while, and belike you’ll re- 
mimber it yet, for all you’ve got back 
your company agin, ay have you, glory 
be to God. And wid the help of the 
Lord it’s slippin’ over I’ll be meself 
one of these days to them that’s gone 
from me, and no fear but I'll have the 
grand company then. Only it’s the 
time between whiles does be woeful 
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long «and dhrary-like. So if you 
wouldn’t think too bad, lady honey, to 
send me the sight of a crathur 
Thus she rambled on piteously, but in 
answer seemed to come nothing more 
companionable than the wide-winged 
gusts of the night wind roving the 
great grass lands at the back of her 
cabin where the tiny window-slit peered 
out. And day followed day with not a 
step or voice. 

It was on a mild-aired morning mid- 
way in February that Mrs. Martin, 
when dusting her precious image, no- 
ticed a vivid green speck dotted on the 
grey wall nearits foot. Looking closer, 
she saw two atoms of leaves picked up 
through the cracked mud, belonging no 
doubt to some seedling weed, she 
thought, and she would have brushed 
them away had not some other trifle 
just then diverted her attention. A 
few days afterwards, when she hap- 
pened again to take heed of them, they 
were crowning a slender shoot, fledged 
with other delicate leaflets, film-frail, 
and semi-transparent. She thought the 
little spray looked pretty and ‘ off the 
common,”? and next morning she was 
pleased to see that it had crept a bit 
further on the dark wall. Thencefor- 
ward she watched its growth with a 
deep interest. It throve apace. Every 
day showed a fresh unfolding of leaf- 
buds and lengthening of stalks, which 
seemed to climb with a purpose, as if 
moved by a living will. Their goal 
was indeed the narrow chink which let 
a wedge of light slant in just above the 
Virgin’s glistering head, and in making 
for it they caught boldly at anything 
that offered tendril-hold. One morn- 
ing the little old woman untwisted a 
coil of fairy cordage that was enringing 
the Virgin’s feet, and often after this 
she had to disengage the figure from 
the first beginnings of wreathings and 
windings amongst which it would 
speedily have disappeared. As it was, 
they soon filled up the niche with a 
tangled greenery, and overflowed in 
long trails and festoons drooping to the 
floor. Never was there a carven shrine 
wrought with such intricate traceries. 
When the early rising sun struck in 
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through them, the fioor was flecked 
with the wavering shadows of the 
small fine leaves, whilst they them- 
selves took a translucent vividness of 
hue that might have been drawn from 
wells of liquid chrysoprase and bery] ; 
and amid the bower of golden-green 
steadily glimmered the white-stoled 
Virgin. 

All this was the work of but a few 
weeks, scarcely stepping over the 
threshold of spring. The little old 
woman watched its progress with pleas- 
ure and astonishment. She had never, 
she said, seen the like of any such a 
thing before. As the wonder grew, she 
felt more and more keenly the lack of 
some one to whom she might impart it. 
She did try to tell Tim Doran, but the 
opposite turf-bank would not have re- 
ceived the intelligence much more 
blankly, and could not have grunted 
with such discouraging indifference in 
reply. The man, she thought bitterly, 
was ‘tas stupid as an ould blind cow. 
If you tould him you had the queen of 
Agypt and the lord lieutenant sittin’ in 
there colloguin’ be the fire, he wouldn’t 
throuble himself to take a look in at 
the door.’’ However, no less stolid 
listeners were forthcoming. Father 
Gilmore was paying the penalty for his 
ill-timed return to northern climes in a 
series of bad colds, and the other 
neighbors never set foot up the lane. 

At last she bethought her of com- 
municating with Father Gilmore by a 
letter, which Tim Doran might carry, 
and she laboriously composed one in 
time for his next weekly call. Whether 
he would deliver it or not was a point 
which his manner left doubtful ; but he 
actually did so. Mrs. Martin’s letter 
was ‘“scrawmed’’ on a bit of coarse 
brown paper, which, when I saw it 
some time ago, still smelt so pungently 
of tea, that I think it must have 
wrapped one of her parcels. The writ- 
ing on it ran as follows :— 


‘Your Reverence. Hopin’ this finds 
you in good health, thanks be to God. 
Plase your Reverence, the Quarest that 
ever you witnessed has got clamberin’ 
inside on the wall. I dunno what at 
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all to say to it; never the like of it I 
seen. But the creelin’ of it and the 
crawlin’ of it would terrify you. Mak- 
in’ offers now and agin it does be to 
smoother the Houly Virgin, but sure 
I’d be long sorry to let it do that bad 
thrick, after all the goodness of your 
Reverence. And I was thinkin’ this 
long while your Reverence might be 
maybe steppin’ our way yourself some 
day, for creepin’ over all before it it is 
every minute of time. Such a terrible 
quare thing I never heard tell of, and 
the sorra another sowl except meself 
have I about the place. 
** Your obedient, 
‘MARY MARTIN.” 


This letter caused Father Gilmore 
considerable uneasiness, for it filled 
him with misgivings about the mental 
condition of the writer. Her account 
of “the Quarest that ever you wit- 
nessed,’’ sounded, he feared, painfully 
like the hallucinations of a mind dis- 
tempered by over long solitude. ‘“ In- 
deed it’s no way for the poor ould body 
to be left, if one could help it,’’ he 
mused. Even in his meditations I am 
sure that Father Gilmore must have 
used his soft southern brogue —‘ I’ve 
thought many a time it was enough to 
drive her demented — and now there’s 
some quare sort of delusion she’s taken 
into her head, that’s plain, goodness 
pity her. I’d have done right to go 
see after her before this, as I was in- 
tendin’, only somethin’ always hap- 
pened to hinder me.” 

He was determined now against any 


further delay, and he set out that very | 


afternoon to visit his afflicted parish- 
ioner. The expedition was rather for- 
midable to him, as he had a natural 
shrinking from stormy scenes, and he 
fully expected that he would find poor 
little Mrs. Martin if not downright 
**raving in no small madness,’’ at least 
laboring under some frightful delusion, 
in the shape, apparently, of a hideous 
monster infesting her abode. This 


prospect made him so nervously appre- | 


hensive that he was glad to fall in with 
a small youth, one Paddy Greer, who 


seemed inclined to accompany 
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upon his walk. All the way along, be- 
tween the greening hedges of the lane, 
he remonstrated with himself for let- 
ting the gossoon share unwittingly in 
such an errand, yet he could not make 
up his mind to dismiss Paddy, or to 
feel otherwise than relieved by the 
continued barefoot patter at his side. 
But his relief was far greater when 
on reaching the cabin he saw its mis- 
tress in her little green plaid shawl and 
black skirt and white cap, standing at 
her door among the long westering 
sunbeams, without any signs of excite- 
ment or aberration in her demeanor ; 
and his mind grew quite easy when he 
ascertained that the creeping thing in- 
doors was no horrible phantasmal rep- 
tile, but only a twining tapestry of 
bright leaves and sprays, which trailed 
a fold of Spring’s garment into the 
dark-cornered room. Still, satisfac- 
torily as the matter had been cleared 
up from his former point of view, he 
could suggest nothing to lessen Mrs. 
Martin’s wonder at the mysterious 
appearance of the creeper on her wall. 
His acquaintance with such things was 
slight, and he merely had an impres- 
sion that the fashion of the delicately 
luxuriant foliage seemed unfamiliar to 
him. So he promised to return on the 
morrow with the national school- 
teacher, who was reputed a knowledge- 
able man about plants. Before that 
came to pass, however, Mrs. Martin 
had another visitor. For little Paddy 
ran home to his mother with the news 
that “the Widdy Martin was after 
showin’ his Reverence a green affair 
she had stuck up on her wall, and that 
he said it was rale super-exthrornary 
altogether, and he’d get Mr. Colclough 
to it.” At that hearing the curiosity 
of Paddy’s mother incited her to call 
without losing a moment at Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s house, where she inspected the 
marvellous growth as well as the fall- 
ing twilight permitted, and admired 
the gracious-looking little image quite 





him! 


to its owner’s content. Thus Mrs. 
Martin enjoyed a sociable cup of tea, 
‘and an enthralling gossip, which sent 
| her to bed that evening in much better 
spirits than usual. 
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Next morning arrived Father Gil- 
more with the schoolmaster, who was 
unable to identify the strange creeper, 
but called its appearance a phenome- 
non, which seemed somehow to take 
the edge off the admission of igno- 
rance. His failure only served to 
heighten a sense of awe and wonder- 
ment among several of the neighbors, 
who also looked in on her during the 
day. For the village rapidly filled 
with reports of “the big wrathe of 
green laves that was windin’ itself 
round the Widdy Martin’s grand image 
of the Blessed Virgin, and it inside on 
her wall, mind you, where ’twould be a 
surprisin’ thing to see e’er a plant set- 
tlin’ to grow at all.”’ And about the 
same time they discovered that the 
widdy’s house was ‘‘ no such great way 
to spake of onst you turned down the 
lane ; you could tramp it aisy in a little 
betther than ten minutes or so from 
the corner, if you had a mind.” In 
the days which followed numbers of 
them were so minded, vastly to the 
comfort of the little old woman, who 
welcomed them with unbounded joy, 
and as many cups of tea as she could 
by any means compass. She harbored 
no resentment on the score of their 
long and dreary defection. That was 
all ended at last. For as the spring 
weather mellowed into April, and the 
imprisoned creeper daily flung out pro- 
fuser sprays and tendril-spirals, the 
fame of it spread far and wide over the 
townland, until its habitation became 
quite a place of resort. So many peo- 
ple now turned down the lane that they 
soon wore a track, which you could see 
distinctly if you looked along a stretch 
of its grass-grown surface. The doctor 
came, and the district-inspector, and 
the Protestant clergyman. Even 
‘* higher-up Quality ”’ arrived, and satin- 
coated steeds have been seen tossing 
their silver-crested blinkers at the little 
old woman’s door under the supervi- 
sion of grooms resplendently polished. 
Seldom or never in these times had she 
to weary through a long, lonely after- 
noon ; more often she held a crowded 
reception, when the clack of tongues 
and clatter of thick-rimmed, delft cups 
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sounded cheerily in her kitchen. They 
scared away all her fears of tramps and 
ghosts ; and she no longer ended her 
rosary with mournful petitions for com- 
pany. Her company had duly assem- 
bled. 

Towards the beginning of June a 
fresh development of the marvel oc- 
curred, for then the creeper blossomed. 
Thickly clustered bunches of pale 
green buds broke swiftly into fantastic 
curven-throated bugles of a clear-glow- 
ing apricot color, which made gleams 
as of beaded light in the dark places 
where they unsheathed themselves. 
Mrs. Martin said it looked “like as if 
somebody was after tyin’ knots in a ray 
of the sunshine.’”’ Just at this crisis a 
professor from one of the queen’s col- 
leges, chancing to be in the neighbor- 
hood, was brought to pronounce upon 
the case. As behoved a learned man, 
he gave it an ugly name, which we 
may ignorantly forget, and he said that 
it belonged to a species of plants, rare 
even in its far-off Oriental habitat, 
but totally unexampled beneath these 
northern skies. 

However, soon after he had gone, 
leaving no luminous wake behind him, 
the little old woman made a brilliant 
discovery. It was on that same even- 
ing, while she was drinking tea witha 
few of her good gossips, for whom she 
entertained as strong a regard as did 
Madam Noah in the ancient Morality. 
Naturally enough, the ‘+ quareness”’ 
and general inscrutability of the 
strange creeper had been under discus- 
sion, when Mrs. Martin suddenly said : 
“Ah! women, dear, what talk have 
we then at all, at all? Sure now it’s 
come clear in me own mind this in- 
stiant minute that whatever it may be, 
*twas the Virgin herself, Heaven bless 
her, set it growin’ there wid itself, just 
o’ puropose to be fetchin’ me in me 
company. For, signs on it, ne’er a day 
there is since folk heard tell of it, that 
there doesn’t be some comin’ and goin’ 
about the place, and makin’ it plisant 
and gay like. And sorra a thing else is 
it brought them, except to be seein’ 
the quare new plant ; ay, bedad, ’twas 
them twistin’ boughs on it streeled the 
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whole lot along in here to me, same as 
if they were a manner of landin’-net. 
And sure wasn’t I moidherin’ her 
every night of me life to be sendin’ me 
some company ? ’Deed was I so, and 
be the same token ne’er a word of 
thanks have I thought of sayin’ to her, 
after her takin’ the throuble to con- 
thrive it that-away, more shame for 
me, but I was that tuk up wid it all.” 

“Thrue for you, Mrs. Martin, 
ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Brennan; ‘“ aiten 
bread ’s soon forgotten, as the sayin’ 
is. Howane’er there’s nothin’ liker 
than that that was the way of it as you 
say. What else ’ud be apt to make it 
go clamber all round the image of her, 
as if twas her belongin’ 2? And didn’t 
the gintleman tell you ’twas nothin’ 
that grows be rights next or nigh this 
counthry ? Ah, for sure ’tis from far 
enough it’s come, if ’twas the likes of 
them sent it. 
was too, glory be to God.” 

Mrs. Martin’s theory gained almost 
unanimous approval, and was generally 
accepted by her neighbors, Father Gil- 


more sanctioning it with a half wistful | 


assent. 
the interest taken in the flourishing 
creeper and the little withered dame, 
the pledge and recipient of so signal a 
favor from those who are still the rec- 
ognized powers that be in such places 
as Clonmacreevagh. The idea gave a 
tinge of religious sentiment to the soon 
established custom of visiting Mrs. 
Martin, and on the weekly market-days 
you often might have supposed some 
kind of miniature pattern in progress 
at her cabin, so great was the resort 
thither of shawled and cloaked and 
big-basketed country-wives. These 
guests seldom came empty-handed —a 
couple of fresh eggs, or a roll of butter, 
or a cake of griddle-bread would be re- 
served for her at the bottom of the 
roomy creel. Other visitors were fain 
to carry off slips of the many trailing 
sprays, and would leave payment for 
them in silver coin, which sometimes 
had the comfortable portliness of half- 
crowns. But I do not believe that the 
little old woman valued these very 
highly, and I think most of them went 


And a kind thought it | 


It had the effect of enhancing | 
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which she loved to refresh her friends. 
And there was never an evening that 
she did not add to her rosary: ‘ And 
the Lord bless the kind heart of you 
then, lady jewel, for sendin’ me the 
bit of company.” JANE BARLOW. 


i providing the strong black tea with 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 

THE FOUNDERS OF THE BANK OF 

ENGLAND. 

On July 24th, 1694, a charter was 
first granted by Parliament to the Bank 
of England ; and thus one of the most 
|remarkable of our national institutions 
completes this year the second century 
of its history. A vast amount of criti- 
cism has lately been lavished on the 
| bank not by any means from the his- 
|torical or antiquarian point of view 
alone, but rather indeed with reference 
|to its actual relations towards the com- 
merce and finance of to-day. It is not 
our intention to discuss that criticism, 
which, whether justified or not, is in- 
evitable in view of the position held by 
the bank in our money-market ; we 
wish rather to recall some of the 
salient points of its earlier story, and 
especially to consider the circum- 
stances of its origin. Probably the 
most severe of its recent censors, re- 
viewing the two hundred years during 
which the Bank of England has played 
a prominent part in the political and 
social economy of the country, would 
not deny that it has been distinguished 
among the financial institutions of the 
world for the patriotic loyalty of its 
attitude in crises of the national history, 








|for the indispensable assistance it has 


rendered to successive governments, 
and the succor it has afforded to our 
commerce in times of disturbance and 
|panic. Although, strictly speaking, it 
not a government institution, its 
course has almost invariably been de- 
|termined not by any narrow view of the 
|private interests of its stock-holders, 
‘but by larger considerations in which 
'the general welfare has been para- 
‘mount. An ordinary acquaintance with 
‘the history of the last two centuries is 


is 
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all that is necessary to indicate the 
character of these services, and to 
show how constantly the enormous 
financial transactions of the nation 
have been made easy by the resources 
of this great establishment. It is man- 
ifest that only such resources could 
have sufficed for the scale of the na- 
tional finance in periods like those of 
William the Third’s Continental cam- 
paigns or of the long struggle with 
Napoleon, not to speak of the vari- 
ous restorations of the coinage, or 
the wholesale conversion of the debt. 
Moreover, the commanding position of 
the Bank of England, though modified 
inevitably by the rise of great banks 
around it and by the vast increase in 
our trade, has not been radically al- 
tered. Notwithstanding the develop- 
meut of joint-stock banking during the 
present century, —a development that 
has more than kept pace with the grow- 
ing wealth ard commerce of the coun- 
try —the enormous mass of the bank’s 
paid-up capital, the caution of its 


methods, and the success with which it 
has throughout avoided the more seri- 


ous risks of business have given it a 
claim to the first place as yet unap- 
proached by any rival institution. But 
perhaps at this point we touch the 
fringe of some recent controversies. 
To come then to our immediate pur- 
pose, the early history of the bank will 
repay, we think, a brief study. It is 
the story of a great experiment boldly 
carried out amidst extraordinary diffi- 
culties. That the success of the Bank 
of England was immediate and perma- 
nent, is a testimony both to the public 
necessities which it met, and to the 
skill and prescience of its founders. 
The period in which the bank arose 
is one of the heroic ages of English 
history. The energy and vitality of 
the nation have never shown them- 
selves more unmistakably than in the 
period of the Revolution. The great 
questions which then demanded settle- 
ment were solved as only great men 
could solve them, and it is to this 
period we have to trace some of the 
most important principles affecting the 
political and social life of our own time. 
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In many vital matters the reign of 
William the Third marked a dividing 
line between ancient and modern ways. 
It gave a Parliamentary basis to the 
monarchy, established the power of 
the House of Commons, and originated 
the idea of a homogeneous Cabinet and 
a responsible ministry, laying thus the 
foundations of our political liberty. 
Religious toleration is another notable 
conquest to which the closing years of 
the seventeenth century can lay right- 
ful claim ; while freedom of trade and 
a sound currency, essential factors in 
our economic and social progress, owe 
much to the clear demonstration of 
principles which then proceeded from 
the vigorous minds of Locke and New- 
ton. Precisely the same qualities which 
appeared in the administration of na- 
tional affairs, were shown in the clear 
understandings and steady prudeuce of 
the men who established a system of 
banking which in its leading features 
has seen little essential change from 
that time to the present. 

The bank took its rise directly from 
the necessities of the government. 
The great struggle with France, to 
which William’s whole life was de- 
voted, could not be maintained without 
a vast expenditure, and the means had 
to be obtained sometimes by methods 
that were felt to be exceedingly trouble- 
some and humiliating. These terms 
were certainly applicable, if not to the 
raising of money by lotteries, at any 
rate to the practice to which the lords 
of the treasury resorted, of ‘ going, 
cap in hand, with the lord-keeper to 
raise a loan among the thriving citi- 
zens.’? It was, therefore, when the 
government saw the prospect of imme- 
diate assistance to be derived from a 
public bank, that the project, to use ¢ 
modern phrase, came within the range 
of practical politics. Various schemes 
of the kind had been drawn up many 
years earlier, and had from different 
causes failed ; one of these was consid- 
ered by Cromwell’s government in the 
year 1658. 

Quite as pressing, however, as the 
necessities of the administration, were 
the requirements of a rapidly develop- 
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ing commerce. It was plain to the | only such a proportion of them as they 
merchants of London that these were | found needful to meet daily demands, 
not adequately met by the existing |—a varying quantity which experience 
system of banking. Not only were | would speedily enable them to gauge 
the goldsmiths, in whose hands the | with fair exactness. ‘ It was this prac- 
financial business then rested, extor-|tice,’? says Thorold Rogers, ‘ which 
tionate in their terms, but, from the | distinguished the theory and habit of 
insufficiency of the capital at their dis-| banking in England from its earlier 
posal, insolvency was not infrequent | types in foreign countries.”’ It is prac- 
among them to the grievous loss and | tically certain, also, that long before 
often to the ruin of their customers. | 1694 the experience of the goldsmith 
The petty operations of Lombard Street |and his customers had taught them 
in the seventeenth century must often | the utility of bank-notes and cheques. 
have been compared very unfavorably | The free use of cheques, which effects 
with the vast scale and well-proved|so vast an economy in our currency, 
stability of the great Continental banks. ‘is to this day a feature distinguish- 
When the Bank of England was at/ing the English banking system from 


length established, it took such a form | 
as proved how beneficial had been the 
long period of preliminary discussion ; 
a form which rendered it of far greater | 
practical utility to the commerce of the 
country than if it had been made, as 
some at first proposed, a servile copy 
of the public banks already existing in 
Europe. In his ‘*‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
Adam Smith gives a full description, 


though not from his own pen, of the 
most famous of these, the Bank of 


Amsterdam. We there learn that like 
two older institutions, the Banks of 
Venice and Genoa, it was a bank of 
deposit merely. It received, we read, 
“both foreign coin and the light and 
worn coin of the country, at its real 
intrinsic value in the good standard 
money of the country, deducting only 
so much as was necessary for defraying 
the expense of coinage, and the other 
necessary expense of management,”’ 
and the balance was placed to the 
credit of the depositing merchant. The 
latter was thus enabled to pay his bills 
as they fell due, in *‘ bank money ” of 





which the value was certain. This 
was no doubt an inestimable advantage 
to commerce ; but it did not cover what 
we now understand as the functions of 
a banker. The Bank of Amsterdam 
did not trade with its deposits or any | 
part of them. A wholly different prac- | 


| 


that of Continental countries. We find 
in an interesting volume by a Lon- 
don banker, Mr. J. B. Martin, the 
following account of the steps by 


| which this advance in banking practice 


must have been accomplished. ‘The 
early goldsmith’s deposit note passed 
on the credit of the goldsmith only, but 
neither in its entirety, nor when sub- 
divided into smaller amounts, could it 


jalways exactly mect the requirements 


of the holder. This difficulty was, no 
doubt, aggravated by the prevailing 
scarcity of coin to which reference has 
already been made, and it must soon 
have become obvious that it was more 
simple to pay an obligation by a letter 
of demand on the goldsmith drawn by 
the depositor, than by the undertaking 
to pay of the goldsmith himself. On 
the other hand it was practically a 
matter of indifference to the goldsmith 
whether he discharged a debt, for pay- 
ment of which he was bound to hold 
himself constantly prepared, on presen- 
tation of his own promissory note, or 
on the demand of his customer. The 
consequence was the invention of the 


| cheque system, which grew up side by 
|side with, but ultimately outstripped, 


the deposit or bank-note system on 
which it was originally founded. The 
earliest drawers of cheques found a 
model ready to their hand in the Dill, 


tice had already rooted itself in English | or more correctly, letter of exchange, 
banking, for the goldsmiths did not} of which the following, taken from Mr. 
pretend to keep unused in their hands | Martin’s pages, is a specimen: ‘ Bol- 
the balances of their customers, but! ton, 4th March, 1684. At sight hereof 
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pray pay unto Charles Duncombe, Esq., 
or order, the sum of four hundred 
pounds, and place it to the accompt of 
your assured friend, WINCHESTER. To 
Captain Francis Child, near Temple 
Barre.”’ This was a remarkably close 
approach to modern usages, and it was 
too valuable a reform to be lost. If, 
indeed, a public bank had been pro- 
jected on the foreign model, it would, 
although of narrower utility than that 
which was eventually established, have 
served a useful purpose as a place of 
safe deposit, the want of which was 
then keenly felt. To provide such a 
place was beyond the resources of the 
goldsmiths, while the action of both 
Charles the First and his successor had 
demonstrated that money deposited 
either in the mint or in the exchequer 
was liable to be arbitrarily borrowed, 
or confiscated, by the king. Those 


who projected the Bank of England 
had thus two precedents or models to 
guide them, and they may be said to 
have combined the advantages of both, 
for with the massiveness of the great 
foreign institutions they united the 


freer practice of the Lombard Street 
goldsmiths. 

When at iength, in June, 1694, the 
scheme was placed before the public, 
the necessary capital was forthcoming 
with what must have appeared in those 
times a startling rapidity. Three days 
after the books were opened more than 
half was provided, and a week later, on 
Monday, July 2nd, the -full amount of 
£1,200,000 was subscribed. It was 
manifest that the plan, which had met 
with so much opposition in both 
Houses of Parliament, commanded at 
least the enthusiastic support of the 
city, where its merits could best be 
judged, and where alone could be found 
the funds to carry it to a successful 
issue. Very different was the fate 
which two years later befell the rival 
scheme of Chamberlain’s Land Bank. 
By its specious promises of universal 
prosperity it took both government 
and Parliament captive, but fell dead 
before the common sense of the 
moneyed classes. Tye Land Bank un- 
dertook to raise a loan of £2,564,000 
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for the government ; the amount which 
was actually subscribed by the public 
to the foolish project was £2,100. No 
better criterion of the shrewdness of 
the commercial community of that day 
could be desired than the respective 
issues of these two undertakings. 

At its first establishment the inexpe- 
rience of its founders was by no means 
the worst peril which the bank had to 
encounter. It was surrounded by ene- 
mies whose opposition arose partly 
from political, and partly from selfish 
motives. The goldsmiths, in whose 
hands the banking of London, such as 
it was, had developed into a most 
profitable trade, were naturally dis- 
posed to set every obstacle in their 
rival’s way. They contended that an 
institution on so large a scale was 
likely to assume the control of all finan- 
cial business to a degree most threat- 
ening to the common interests of the 
country, and to attain so much power 
as would give to it a dangerous au- 
thority and influence even with the 
national government. They pretended 
to foresee that as soon as it was firmly 
established, it would so raise the rate 
of interest as to cripple industry, while 
filling its own coffers by usury. And 
in this there was no doubt some rea- 
son, for many of them had grown 
wealthy by the very methods they now 
denounced. Some of them employed 
their means freely in endeavors to em- 
barrass the bank, and their plots were 
occasionally successful enough to bring 
their new rival into danger. One of 
the most unscrupulous of its enemies 
was Sir Charles Duncombe, who had 
lately purchased a magnificent estate 
out of the profits of his own banking 
business. On one occasion he is said 
to have sold his entire holding of bank 
stock, amounting to £80,000, in order 
to discredit its reputation, and, some 
years later, to have conspired with 
others to create a run by collecting and 
presenting on one day £300,000 in 
notes of the bank. Another section of 
its foes consisted of the promoters of 
rival schemes. These plots ended in 
failure, but they were only foiled by 
troublesome and expensive expedients. 
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The real danger in these crises arose 
from the exceedingly limited reserve of 
cash which the bank retained to meet 
its outstanding notes. An account 
presented to the House of Commons in 
December, 1696, showed a debt on 
notes issued, and on money deposited 
or borrowed, approaching £2,000,000, 
while the amount held against it in 
actual money was no more than 
£36,000. The lesson had not yet been 
learned, that a bank must not rest con- 
tent with being actually solvent, but 
must hold its resources in a sufficiently 
liquid form to enable it to meet large 
and sudden demands with absolute 
promptitude. It was evident here, as 
a pamphlet of the day ingeniously and 
accurately expressed it, that ‘ the 
bank confounded the credit of their 
stock with the credit of their cash.”’ 
But the bank had other enemies be- 
sides those to be found in the trading 
community. It was regarded from the 
first as a Whig institution, and a bul- 
wark of the settlement of 1689. The 
merchants of the City, whose confi- 
dence and support were the strength 


of the bank, were the Nonconformists 


and Liberals of the time. It was natu- 
ral enough, therefore, that an institu- 
tion which was thus committed to the 
side of the existing government should 
have been hated by those who would 
have rejoiced to see that government 
overthrown. The instinct which 
prompted the fervent opposition of the 
Jacobites was a sound one, as was 
clearly proved before the new bank 
had been long in existence. The loan 
of £1,200,000 to the government, in 
consideration of which the charter was 
granted, was only the first of many 
important services to King William. 
It was in itself an immense gain to 
have a strong and wealthy corporation 
which might be resorted to by a needy 
treasury,in place of the petty expedi- 
ents which had hitherto prevailed ; and 
even in the first half-dozen years of its 
course the bank had many opportuni- 
ties to give substantial proofs of its 
devotion to the cause of the king. In 
fact, the government and the bank 
were bound together by the strongest 
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ties of mutual interest. If the former 
had succumbed to its enemies and 
James had returned, the latter might 
consider its capital as good as lost. On 
this ground, therefore, as well as from 
a genuine attachment to the principles 
of the Revolution, its founders threw 
themselves with ardor into the Whig 
cause, and spent their resources lav- 
ishly in support of it. A political bias 
was absolutely inevitable in so impor- 
tant an institution at such a crisis. 
Burnet touches on the matter with his 
usual shrewdness. ‘It was visible,”’ 
he says, “‘ that all the enemies of the 
government set themselves against the 
bank with such a vehemence of zeal 
that this alone convinced all people 
that they saw the strength that our 
affairs would receive from it.’? Bur- 
net’s criticism confirms the natural 
inference that the line of political 
cleavage, which was never more 
strongly marked at any period of our 
history, was also the line which divided 
the friends of the bank from its foes. 

The credit of successfully combating 
the opposition thus arising from many 
quarters, is in great part due, Thorold 
Rogers shows, ‘‘ to those honest, God- 
fearing, patriotic men who watched 
over the early troubles of the bank, 
relieved it, by the highest shrewdness 
and fidelity, from the perils it incurred, 
and established the reputation of Brit- 
ish integrity.” But among its founders 
it is possible to distinguish two or three 
leading spirits, who in their different 
spheres contributed mightily to its suc- 
cess, and were admirable representa- 
tives of the financial and commercial 
skill of their time. 

By the general consent of tradition 
the principal share in the original 
scheme of the Bank of England is to 
be credited to William Paterson, a 
native of Tinwald in Dumfriesshire. 
Paterson is unfortunately best remem- 
bered as the projector of the disastrous 
scheme for the colonization of Darien, 
and his reputation has suffered accord- 
ingly. But even Macaulay, in his un 
sparing criticism of that wild venture, 
has not denied its projector great nat- 
ural intelligence, a perfect knowledge 
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of accounts, and scrupulous honesty. 
Paterson had, in truth, the genius of 
the pioneer, a mind bold, active, and 
fertile. His native gifts had been de- 
veloped by a very varied experience of 
life. After the best education his par- 
ish school could afford him, his early 
manhood from the age of eighteen or 
thereabouts had been spent abroad, 
first on the Continent and afterwards 
in America and the West Indies ; and 
his writings, of which many remain, 
testify to his close observation of the 
trade, finance, resources, and govern- 
ments of the countries he visited. 
From the very first his attention had 
been chiefly directed, as he himself 
tells us, to “‘ matters of general trade 
and public revenues.’? In an _ inci- 
dental passage of his works, Paterson 
has written a description of the char- 
acter of an enlightened merchant, 
which gives us an idea of the kind of 
man he himself aspired to be, — one 
““whose education, genius, general 
scope of knowledge of the laws, gov- 
ernments, polity, and management of 
the several countries of the world, 


allow him sufficient room and opportu- 
nity not only to understand trade as 
abstractly taken but in its greatest ex- 
tent, and who accordingly is a zealous 
promoter of free and open trade, and 
consequently of liberty of conscience, 
general naturalization, unions, and an- 


nexions.’? Even in his conduct of the 
unhappy Darien scheme a certain men- 
tal breadth and magnanimity are plainly 
discernible. He was a free trader in 
an age when protection reigned ‘su- 
preme, when almost every great enter- 
prise took the form of a monopoly. It 
showed a still more notable superiority 
to the prejudices of his time when he 
determined that in the colony of Darien 
‘* differences of race or religion were to 
be made nothing of.’”’ Nearly two cen- 
turies before the Panama Canal of M. 
Lesseps was projected, Paterson had 
considered the possibilities of such an 
undertaking, and had written concern- 
ing it, that three-fourths of the entire 
distance across the isthmus consisted of 
land ** so level that a canal might easily 
be cut through,” and that the remainder 
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was ‘not so very high or impracticable 
ground but that a cut might likewise 
be made were it in these parts of the 
world, but considering the present cir- 
cumstances of things in those, it would 
not be so easy.”? It is a further proof 
of his judgment in matters of finance, 
that he perceived the mischiefs of 
an inconvertible paper currency, and 
wrote vigorously against its adoption. 
In view of these facts, the theory of 
Paterson’s career, which has been 
sometimes accepted, that he was merely 
a needy adventurer, first of all a pedlar 
in his native country, then a buccaneer 
in the West Indies, and finally an un- 
trustworthy financial adviser of gov- 
ernments and a promoter of insane 
enterprises, is obviously untenable. 
All the circumstances of his life equally 
discredit it. Such a theory might be 
consistent with the fact that all Pater- 
son’s schemes did not make him a rich 
man, but it is contradicted by the re- 
spect and esteem which he enjoyed not 
only in the West Indies, where his 
influence was great, but through the 
United Kingdom and on the continent 
of Europe. It is further disproved by 
the confidence which was reposed in 
him by the shrewd merchants and cap- 
italists of London, whose colleague he 
became on the directorate of the Bank 
of England, and by the support which 
was always freely accorded to his proj- 
ects. Long before he had brought his 
Darien plan to public notice, he was 
widely known for his proficiency in 
those subjects which are now included 
under the general term of political 
economy. He was not discredited even 
by his failure in Darien. In later years 
he was elected a member of the United 
Parliament as the representative of the 
Dumfries boroughs, and until the end 
of his life he maintained an active ad- 
vocacy of those principles of finance 
which observation and experience had 
taught him. 

In the year 1694 Paterson published 
a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* A Brief Account 
of the Intended Bank of England,” in 
which he writes with authority on the 
views of its founders. In contraven- 
tion of the assertions of its opponents, 
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he coviended that the interest of 
money would be lowered by it, and 
trade developed ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that he put very clearly the 
necessity of an ample metallic reserve, 
—a point on which discussion has been 
so lively in recent years. 

Paterson became one of the twenty- 
four original directors of the bank, and 
held £2,000 in its stock. A year later 
he sold his stock, and resigned his po- 
sition on the board, the account which 
is generally accepted of the severance 
being that, in a difference of opinion 
with his colleagues upon important 
points in the bank’s operations, he was 
outvoted, and considered it necessary 
to emphasize his protest by with- 
drawal. The story shows that he was 
not merely concerned in the first de- 
sign, but for a time an active sharer in 
the bank’s administration. 

When the scheme had so far pro- 
gressed that it could be brought before 
the House of Commons, statesmen 
were fortunately found capable of per- 
ceiving the advantages that might ac- 
crue from it both to the government 
and the community. Undoubtedly the 
most obvious point to them was the 
benefit which the administration would 
reap in immediate financial assistance. 
Yet this obvious gain, as has been 
already said, was in one way a hin- 
drance to the adoption of the measure 
by stimulating and embittering the ef- 
forts of the Opposition. It was by the 
skilful tactics of Charles Montague, 
and by the exercise of his then unri- 
valled authority in Parliament, that 
these difficulties were surmounted. 
The name of Montague is entitled to 
stand high in the illustrious list of the 
finance ministers of the country. He 
became chancellor of the exchequer in 
April, 1694, and the passage of the 
Tonnage Act in that year, containing 
clauses which assured a charter to the 
bank, only confirmed a reputation al- 
ready earned by him for financial in- 
genuity and astuteness. In 1692, when 
a lord of treasury, he had devised the 
Million Loan, raised by an issue of life 
annuities to which he added the attrac- 
tion of a tontine. As the annuitants 
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died, their annuities were to be divided 
among the survivors, until their num- 
ber should be reduced to seven, when 
the remaining annuities as they fell in 
were to lapse to the government. It 
may be interesting at the present junc- 
ture to note, that in order to secure 
these annuities, it was found needful to 
impose new duties on beer and other 
liquors, a resource which our financiers 
do not yet appear to consider ex- 
hausted. The Million Loan was the 
starting-point of our national debt. 
Montague was the first chancellor to 
issue exchequer bills, a convenient 
form of negotiable paper which has 
held its ground ever since, although 
it is not now issued for the small 
amounts, varying from £5 upwards, 
which at that time found favor. They 
met a great necessity in the years of 
the re-coinage, when currency of any 
kind was scarcely to be had. The 
small exchequer bills, therefore, which 
bore interest at the rate of threepence 
per cent. per day, were eagerly wel- 
comed, and the monetary pressure was 
much mitigated by means of them. 
Montague was a young politician, but 
his youth, coupled with the wonderful 
successes of his parliamentary career, 
only better fitted him for a bold inno- 
vation. In the course of a very few 
years after his entrance into public life 
he rose to the highest positions which 
the House of Commons had to offer, 
and the ease and rapidity of his rise 
must have given him the confidence 
which is so powerful a reinforcement 
to ability. He was an opportunist in 
the best sense of the word. If not a 
man of the highest originality of mind, 
he was quick to recognize and turn to 
good account the ideas and teaching of 
men of genius. This is the proper 
work of a statesman. As Macaulay 
truly says, ‘‘We can scarcely expect 
to find in the same human being the 
talents which are necessary for the 
making of new discoveries in political 
science, and the talents which obtain 
the assent of divided and tumultuous 
assemblies to great practical reforms.”’ 
In fact, the relation between Montague 
and Paterson, with the other promoters 
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of the bank, is a typical example of the 
usual course of political reforms in a 
free country. It might not unfairly be 
compared to the relation between Cob- 
den and Peel in the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, with the exception that 
Montague was not a late and reluctant 
convert, but a sympathetic coadjutor. 
The pioneers, the discoverers and ad- 
vocates of a new or neglected truth, 
who prepare the public mind for its 
reception, are entitled to all honor, but 
not to the exclusion of the statesmen 
who discern the proper moment for 
giving it effect in legislation. Both 
fulfil an indispensable function. In 
the history of the re-coinage of 1696-8, 
perhaps even more clearly than in his 
management of the act establishing the 
bank, we can see the stuff of which 
Montague was made. 

The re-coinage in William the Third’s 
reign was a heroic business. The cur- 
rency had fallen into a condition that 
made it not only a disgrace, but a posi- 
tive danger to the country. It was 
worn and clipped to such an extent as 
to have fallen to less than half its 


proper value ; and its restoration could 
not be accomplished without an ex- 
penditure that must have seemed in 


those days appalling. The actual cost 
exceeded £2,700,000. ‘‘ Such asum,’’ 
says Thorold Rogers, ‘‘ was nearly 
equivalent to a year and a half’s ordi- 
nary revenue, and was as serious at the 
end of the seventeenth century as a 
public loss of a hundred millions would 
be at the end of the nineteenth.” So 
soon as the necessity was fully rec- 
ognized, the problem was faced by 
Montague with boldness and prompti- 
tude. To devise the means of such a 
provision tasked even his ingenuity, 
and laid a tremendous burden upon 
the struggling nation ; a burden, how- 
ever, which was cheerfully borne when 
it became evident that the expenditure 
would bear fruit in prosperous trade. 
It was a still greater triumph for Mon- 
tague, that he defeated the cowardly 
proposals of the currency fanatics of 
hisday. The debasing of the currency, 
by lowering the weight while retaining 
the denomination of the coin, found 
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powerful advocates in high places. It 
is to his everlasting credit that, fortified 
by the counsels of such men as Somers, 
Newton, and Locke, Montague could 
not be drawn into this folly. 

The ultimate success of the bank 
could not, however, be secured by the 
approval of Parliament or by the 
prompt subscription of its stock, but 
had to depend on the wisdom of those 
who were charged with its management 
after the initial difficulties had been 
overcome. We have the amplest evi- 
dence that no great institution was ever 
happier in the character of those who 
presided over its birth and directed its 
sarliest years. The original directors 
were among the leading merchants and 
the most influential citizens of London. 
No fewer than seven of the twenty- 
four were chosen, between the years 
1696 and 1719, to fill the office of lord 
mayor; two others were members of 
Parliament. There could not have 
been found anywhere a body of men 
better qualified to conduct the new 
institution. They were the moneyed 
men of the community; they were 
thoroughly skilled, by daily practice, 
in matters of commerce and finance ; 
and they knew, as well as any could 
know, with which of the merchants and 
traders of London it was safe and de- 
sirable to do business. Some of them, 
too, were able to defend with literary 
skill and effect the principles on which 
the bank was based. The most distin- 
guished of them all was Michael God- 
frey, the first deputy-governor, whose 
name would be remembered even for 
the ability of his writings if it were not 
still better known by the tragic cireum- 
stances of his death. He died in the 
trenches at Namur on the 17th of July, 
1695. Along with two of his coileagues, 
he had been sent to the king’s head- 
quarters in Flanders, in order to make 
arrangements for the payment of the 
troops. On the day of his death he 
had dined with the king in his tent, 
and had accompanied him out of curi- 
osity into the trenches, where he was 
struck down by a cannon-ball. His 
death was regarded as a grave national 
loss, and brought about a fall of two 
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per cent. in the price of bank stock. 
Whatever his practical ability as a 
banker may have been, it is abundantly 
evident from his pamphlet, ‘* A Short 
Account of the Bank of England,”’ that 
no one better understood the utility of 
the new institution, the principles by 
which it ought to be guided, and what 
answers should be given to those who 
attacked it. 

He describes the bank as ‘ A soci- 
ety consisting of about thirteen hun- 
dred persons who, having subscribed 
£1,200,000 pursuant to an act of Par- 
liament, are incorporated by the name 
of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, and have a fund of 
£100,000 per annum granted them, 
redeemable after eleven years upon 
one year’s notice, which £1,200,000 
they have paid into the exchequer by 
such payments as the public occasion 
required, and most of it long before the 
money could have been demanded.”’ 


In an able argument he confutes the 
contentions of its enemies, pointing 
out, by a reference to facts, how it 
would serve both public and private 


necessities. Instead of making money 
dearer, it not only would lower the rate 
of interest but had already done so, 
thereby encouraging industry and im- 
provements, and, by a natural conse- 
quence, raising the value of land and 
increasing trade. An economy had, he 
mainiains, already been effected in the 
currency, for ‘‘the bank bills were 
serving for returns and exchanges to 
and fro from the remotest part of the 
kingdom,” and would, it might reason- 
ably be expected, be likewise accepted 
in foreign countries, and thus lessen 
the export of bullion for maintaining 
the army abroad. The scandalous con- 
dition of the currency had not escaped 
his notice, and he estimates that one 
day or other it must cost the nation a 
million and a half or two millions to 
repair it. The bank, moreover, would 
** facilitate the future supplies by mak- 
ing the funds which are to be given 
more useful and ready to answer the 
public oceasions and upon easier terms 
than what has been done during the 
war.”’ 
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Sufficient has now been said of those 
concerned in the founding of the bank, 
to prove that the prosperous issue of 
their enterprise was no chance success, 
but a natural result of the well-directed 
efforts of prudent and discerning men. 
It might well be matter of surprise to 
us to find that the merchants of the 
seventeenth century had so firm a grasp 
on sound principles of commerce and 
banking. Much still remained to be 
learned from experience, but remark- 
ably little had to be unlearned ; and, 
in spite of some serious errors, the 
chief of which (an insufficient provi- 
sion of ready cash against the notes 
issued) has been already mentioned, 
the beginnings of the bank were worthy 
of the illustrious career of two hundred 
years that was to follow. Even now, 
great as have been the advances of 
commerce and finance in our own time, 
no other financial institution can prop- 
erly compare with it. Its capital of 
£14,553,000, with the addition of its 
rest, or reserve fund, of £3,000,000, 
exceeds the united capital of the state 
banks of France and Germany, and is 
nearly equal to the entire paid-up 
capital and reserve of the five largest 
English joint-stock banks together. 
The stability conferred by these im- 
mense resources has made the Bank of 
England the bulwark of our commerce 
in times of disturbance and panic, and 
earned for it the unshaken confidence 
both of the government and the nation. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
BEATIFICATION IN THE EAST 

Ir Joan of Arc had been destined to 
fulfil her mission as a native either of 
China or India, she would not have 
had to wait four hundred and sixty- 
three years for her beatification. In 
all probability within a very few 
months of her death she would have 
been not only beatified but fully canon- 
ized. Europeans even in these en- 
lightened days still know very little of 
the manners and customs of Asiatics ; 
to the select few who study such sub- 
jects the reasons and methods of beati- 
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fication are among the most interesting 
questions which it falls to their lot to 
investigate. In Europe a beatification 
occurs not oftener perhaps than once a 
century ; the spirit beatified probably 
had a great reputation when in the 
flesh ; the process itself is one which 
has not only religious but political 
bearings, and naturally excites a cer- 
tain amount of attention even in the 
minds of the most disrespectful and 
sceptical. But in India and China 
beatification is of almost weekly occur- 
rence, and in the latter country prob- 
ably at least a dozen new objects of 
worship are officially recognized by the 
State every year. Strange to say, the 
State occasionally degrades a_ spirit 
from its throne of grace, and refuses to 
allow it to be worshipped any longer. 
There are three principal modes of 
beatification as practised in the East. 
The commonest method is by the voice 
of the people. ‘‘He was a saint! ”’ 
they exclaim on the death of some re- 
markable man, and the priests acqui- 
esce, for each new saint brings grist to 
their mills. When the voice of the 


people is silent, then, in their own in- 
terests, the priests proclaim saints and 


demand shrines for them. These two 
methods are especially characteristic of 
Hindustan. A distinguished writer has 
compared the process of beatification, 
canonization, or deification — which- 
ever term we like to use —to the as- 
cent and descent of Jacob’s ladder. 


The Hindus [he says] construct for them- 
selves Jacob’s ladders between earth and 
heaven ; the men are seen ascending until 
they become gods; they then descend 
again as embodiments of the divinities ; 
insomuch that it may be almost doubted 
whether any god, except the Vedic divini- 
ties and other obvious Nature gods, comes 
down the ladder who had not originally 
gone up as a man, and an authentic man. 

The Hindu, in a certain stage of en- 
lightenment, is inclined to deify any 
notable person, not necessarily waiting 
for his death. While Warren Hastings 
was on his trial in England it was stated 
as an argument in his favor that he 
was being worshipped in his appropri- 
ate temple in India. M. Raymond, a 
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French commander, has been canon- 
ized at Hyderabad ; and General Nich- 
olson, killed at Delhi in 1857, was 
worshipped in his lifetime, though cer- 
tainly from no feelings of affection on 
the part of his devotees. The Hindu, 
as was truly said by Burke, when the 
worship of Hastings was alluded to, 
deifies a man and adores him not only 
from love but also from fear. He has 
no rational theory about the gods. He 
knows that a tyrant in the flesh must 
be propitiated, and he thinks that after 
death the spirit of the tyrant is as 
powerful to injure as the spirit of an 
ascetic is anxious to benefit. Both 
therefore are to be kept in good humor 
by such posthumous honors as he is 
able to confer. Hence arise the num- 
berless local shrines commemorating 
the power for good or evil of some 
village Hampden or little tyrant of the 
fields, unknown perhaps beyond a ra- 
dius of ten miles, though the local 
priest, naturally enough, is ever at- 
tempting to widen his sphere of influ- 
ence. The custom of beatification or 
deification during lifetime has its dis- 
advantages. Sir Alfred Lyall relates 
that in Afghanistan about ten or fif- 
teen years ago, certain villagers close 
to our frontier arranged to strangle a 
saint who took up his abode among 
them, in order to secure his tomb 
within their lands. It is indeed easy 
to see that an important shrine at- 
tracting hosts of pilgrims would have 
a very benelicial effect on local trade ; 
a fact, by the by, very well understood 
in Europe in the Middle Ages. 

But interesting and important as the 
Hindu methods of deification are, those 
of the Chinese are far more curious. 
In China the emperor claims power, 
not only over his subjects (and indeed, 
for that matter, the whole inhabited 
world), but also over the realms of 
departed spirits. These he beatifies, 
canonizes, decorates with titles, men- 
tions with approval in the Peking Ga- 
zette when they do anything to deserve 
that honor, and actually degrades and 
uncanonizes if he sees just cause. In 
the latter respect his power over the 
departed clearly exceeds that even of 
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the pope himself. For example, the 
Emperor Hieng-fung elevated the god 
of war to an equal rank with Confu- 
cius, who previously had been chief 
among the State gods. Sir Alfred 
Lyall has drawn attention to some 
amusing extracts from the Peking Ga- 
zette, illustrating the way in which the 
Chinese treat their deities. Thus the 
Gazette of November, 1878, has the fol- 
lowing : — 

The governor-general of the Yellow 
River requests that a tablet may be put up 
in honor of the river god. He states that 
during the transmission of relief rice to 
Honan, whenever difficulties were encoun- 
tered through shallows, wind, or rain, the 
river god interposed in the most unmis- 
takable manner, so that the transport of 
grain went on without hindrance. — Order : 
Let the proper office prepare a tablet for 
the temple of the river god. 

In April, 1880, the god of locusts was 
similarly rewarded ; a month or two 
earlier, the temple of the sea dragon 
at Hoyang was decreed a memorial 
board for services rendered in connec- 
tion with rain ; and in another Gazette 


the god of water is given a new temple 


by special rescript. All this procedure 
is thoroughly in keeping with the no- 
tions of the common people of China, 
who look upon the gods simply as 
human beings in a different set of con- 
ditions. There is a Chinese tribe 
which believes that it depends on a 
certain god for its rain supply. When 
the rain falls neither too scantily nor 
too plentifully, the god is most respect- 
fully treated ; but when there is either 
a drought or a heavy downpour, the 
unfortunate deity is conducted to the 
nearest river and held under water 
until it is supposed that his breath is 
nearly exhausted, and then frightened 
half out of his wits by the beating of 
innumerable gongs. After this humil- 
jation he is put back in his temple and 
yarned to behave himself better in 
future. In Tibet they punish the dis- 
ease gods much in the same manner ; 
and the classical scholar will call to 
mind how Xerxes punished the Helles- 
pont with branding and flogging ; how 
Cyrus punished the river Gyndes for 
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drowning a sacred white horse ; how 
Pheron speared the Nile and was blind 
for ten years in consequence; how 
Achilles fought with Scamander ; how 
the Psylli attacked the south wind ; 
how the Atarantes daily cursed the sun 
god; how the Egyptians maltreated 
the statue of winter ; and many sim- 
ilar instances, all showing how close 
the gods were to men in olden days. 

Here is a decree conferring a title on 
a departed spirit, from the Peking Ga- 
zette of May, 1878 : — 


A decree conferring a great title upon 
the Dragon Spirit of Han Tan Hien, in 
whose temple is the well in which the iron 
tablet is deposited. This spirit has from 
time to time manifested itself in answer to 
prayer, and has been repeatedly invested 
with titles of honor. In consequence of 
this year’s drought, prayers were again 
offered up, and the provinces [mentioned] 
have been visited with sufficient rain. Our 
gratitude is indeed profound, and we ordain 
that the Dragon Spirit shall be invested 
with the additional title of the Dragon 
Spirit of the Sacred Well. 


It is to be hoped there is a Burke in 
China capable of editing a spiritual 
peerage, for some of the titles con- 
ferred by the emperor are very long. 
Witness the following (to which in a 
Gazette of 1877 additions are made) : 
*¢ Moisture - diffusing, beneficial - aid- 
affording, universal-support-vouchsaf- 
ing Prince.”?! The author already 
quoted gives two exiracts from the 
Peking Gazette showing the process of 
beatification pure and simple in China. 
They are extremely interesting be- 
cause they are so very matter-of-fact. 
Here is one of them : — 


A decree [issued May, 1878] sanctioning 
the recommendation that a temple to Fuh 
Tsung, a statesman of the Ming dynasty, 
may be placed on the list of those at which 
the officials are to offer periodical libations. 
The spirit of the deceased statesman has 
manifested itself effectively on several oc- 
easions, when rebels have threatened the 


1 Cf, Dante, “‘ Paradiso,” canto xxiv., where St. 
Peter appears with his Roman Catholic title of 
baron ; in the following canto St. James is men- 
tioned as having the same rank. Boccaccio, Cg. 
vi. N. 10, speaks of ‘‘ Baron Messer Santo An- 
tonio,” 
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district town, and has more than once in- 
terposed when prayers have been offered 
for rain. 


The other extract announces that 


The Governor of Anwhei forwards [Nov., 
1878] a petition from the gentry of Ying 
Chow, praying that sacrifices may be 
offered to the late Famine Commissioner in 
Honan, in the temple already erected to 
the memory of his father. The father had 
been Superintendent of the Grain Trans- 
port, and had greatly distinguished him- 
self in operations against some rebels. 
The son had also done excellent service, 
and the local gentry had heard of his death 
with great grief. They earnestly pray that 
sacrifices may be offered to him as well as 
to his father. — Granted. 


But Sir Alfred Lyall has by no means 
exhausted the humors of the Peking 
Gazette. Since his book was written a 
most interesting series of transactions 
has been recorded therein, which are 
the more instructive because they give 
the emperor occasion to declare that in 
the canonization of saints he desires to 
act in accordance with popular feeling. 
Three numbers of the Gazette in 1891 
were occupied with the question of the 
particular canonization which gave rise 
to this remark; it will amuse the 
reader to learn that not only did the 
emperor canonize a spirit, but, on fur- 
ther information being laid before him, 
uncanonized him again and left him 
in a condition of inferior bliss, corre- 
sponding to beatification in the Roman 
Church. It seems that the late Ma 
Ju-lung was formerly commander-in- 
chief in Yunnan. A memorial in the 
style illustrated above was presented to 
the emperor by certain local notabilities, 
stating his good works, and praying 
that posthumous honors might be con- 
ferred on him. He had distinguished 
himself in the great Mahometan rebel- 
lion of May, 1870. ‘ First and last,” 
said they, “he was instrumental in 
killing over ten thousand of the enemy, 
and in his own person practically de- 
cided the fate of Yunnan.”’ The em- 
peror duly considered the statements 
set forth in the memorial, and before 
long issued the gratifying decree in the 
Peking Gazette, that the highest honors 
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possible to be accorded to one of Ma 
Ju-lung’s rank be conferred on his 
spirit ; that a temple be erected in the 
capital of Yunnan ; and that his deeds 
be recorded by the State historiogra- 
phe. 

Ma Ju-lung was therefore duly beati- 
fied and canonized ; he was to be wor- 
shipped as a saint. But the number of 
the Gazette containing these announce- 
ments struck rage and despair into the 
breasts of many in Yunnan. In their 
eyes the upstart saint was a good-for- 
nothing scamp, and his admirers mere 
pettifogging traders. In the rebellion 
he was a traitor and sold himself to the 
enemy. If he was instrumental in 
killing ten thousand of the Mahome- 
tans, he massacred, when in their pay, 
at least forty thousand loyal Chinese. 
He was « perfect monster of cruelty, 
and was only accepted as an ally of the 
emperor’s party because it was politic 
to make terms with him. All this they 
set forth in a counter-memorial, with 
much more besides. Did he not ‘ ride 
in a yellow chair, and in all things do 
as he pleased ?”’ Did he not, when 
ordered to use a green chair, again 
enter into treacherous negotiations 
with the Mahometans? If the honors 
bestowed on him are not withdrawn, 
the memorialists express a fear that 
tens of thousands of innocent souls 
whom he sent to Hades will be unable 
to close their eyes for indignation. 
After some delay, in reply to this 
counterblast, comes a highly important 
and noteworthy decree from the em- 
peror, published, as usual, in the Pe- 
king Gazette. He had considered the 
second memorial, and now declared 
that, since the erection of a temple toa 
spirit could only be permitted where 
the people were practically unanimous 
in its favor, that portion of his decree 
relating to the temple should be 
cancelled. But as blame and _ praise 
seemed in the present instance to be 
equally apportioned, the rank conferred 
on Ma Ju-lung’s spirit was to stand 
good, and his deeds were still to be 
recorded by the State official appointed 
for such duties. Observe that the im- 
portant part of this decree is the recog- 
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nition of the vox populi as identical to a 
great extent with the vox Dei. The 
emperor, in making this admission, 
abandoned the position his predeces- 
sors have maintained for centuries, of 
being the intermediary between heaven 
and earth, and the sole fountain of 
honor. He recognizes the fact that in 
matters relating to spiritual rank can- 
onization cannot possibly be a success 
unless the people acquiesce. The 
strength of his position, however, is 
not impaired by this recognition, for, 
supposing him to have made a faux pas 
in elevating an unpopular spirit, he has 
only to wait till his officials report the 
misbehavior of the said spirit and then 
decree that he is to be degraded, and 
haunt lonely, desolate places as a pun- 
ishment. Before now it has happened 
that by way of punishment a spirit has 
been forbidden by imperial decree ever 
to appear incarnate on the earth again 
—a serious doom in the eyes of all 
Tibetans and many Chinese Buddhists. 

It is evident that, in China and out 
of it, the moment the idea of conferring 
a favor ona spirit arises in the minds 


of men, the idea of punishing spirits, 
if only by abstaining from conferring 


favors, must accompany it. In the 
East both notions appear natural, be- 
cause death and life are not so sharply 
divided as they are according to West- 
ern theories. All forms of creation, 
both in the spiritual and the visible 
worlds, are as it were knit more closely 
together. A man dies, it is true, but 
his spirit remains in the same district. 
Perhaps it will be re-incarnate in an- 
other man, or in a tiger, or in a frog, or 
in a snake. The frog and the snake, 
animated by the human spirit, are 
handicapped by their physical forms, 
but the intelligent human spirit is in 
them all the same. There seems noth- 
ing strange to an Oriental in animals 
talking as they do, for instance, in the 
Hitopadesa. So, again, the line sepa- 
rating the human from the superhuman 
is very indistinct. It may be truly 
said that in the East some men are 
born gods, some achieve godship, and 
some have godship forced upon them. 
How inconvenient it may prove to be 
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deified during lifetime is sufficiently 
indicated by the hazardous position of 
the Afghan deity whose tomb was con- 
sidered so much preferable to his com- 
pany. Indeed, the Oriental god may 
be between two fires. On the one 
hand, the ignorant villagers regard him 
as too good to live ; on the other hand, 
the native police consider him too dan- 
gerous to be at large, as in the case of 
the celebrated deity who ventured to 
manifest himself in a place where he 
was not wanted. Concerning him the 
chief commissioner of the district is 
said to have received the following 
pithy telegram from a subordinate : 
‘* A new god has appeared on the Swat 
frontier; the police are after him.” 
In nations where the minor gods are 
treated so cavalierly it is as natural for 
the fathers to kill the prophets as for 
the sons to build their sepulchres. 
While the common people feel the 
same reverence for a great State god as 
they do for any other great official of 
the State, they feel no more respect for 
a local god than they do for a local 
man. Both are judged on their merits. 
Ilence it is that promotion of spirits 
by imperial decree seems nothing very 
extraordinary to the Chinese mind. 
The emperor is a holy person shrouded 
in mystery ; it may well be that the 
great spirits hold communion with him 
and inspire his beatifications in the 
Gazette. As to what precise power he 
may possess in this spiritual world the 
loyal Chinese subject is not in a posi- 
tion to say; this he knows, that the 
emperor rewards and punishes those 
whom he beatifies, and no_ protest 
against his spiritual jurisdiction has 
ever yet been raised by those most 
concerned, 

The whole subject of the power of 
the living over the dead is one that 
deserves quite as much consideration 
as that of the power of the dead over 
the living. The fact is, that one belief 
is as ancient, widespread, and natural 
to mankind as the other. Though in- 
telligent Roman Catholics will no doubt 
attach a much deeper significance to 
the recent beatification of Joan of Arc, 
no one can doubt for a moment that 
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the poorer classes will imagine that the 
pope has rendered her position better, 
more blessed in the spiritual world. 
Let those who feel inclined to smile ask 
themselves if they too are quite free 
from similar beliefs. From the time 
of the Witch of Endor to the day of the 
fashionable spirit-medium there have 
been large classes of apparently intel- 
ligent people who show in numerous 
ways the world-old faith that is in 
them. Among the poor of England 
there is a wide-spread belief that burial 
is a matter of interest to the deceased. 
They have not such clear theories on 
the subject of funeral rites as the 
Homeric Greeks, but they are equally 
unable to distinguish their present 
conceptions from their posthumous 
sensations. ‘If you don’t bury me in 
such-and-such a place,’ said a poor 
woman, with great emotion, to her 
husband, “ll haunt you!’ And 
how many a dying spouse has dreaded 
the re-marriage of the relict! Being 
interpreted, these vague dreads clearly 
signify a belief that the actions of the 
living can render the spirits of the 
dead more happy or more miserable 
than they would otherwise be. That 
other religious notions are interwoven 
with them it would be idle to deny. 
But what shall we say of spirits called 
from the vasty deep to talk at the bid- 
ding of « medium ? or to sit for their 
photographs ? or even to have plaster 
casts taken of them ?—for all these 
indignities have been offered by the 
living to the dead within the last ten 
years in England. Is-not this at least 
as great a bid for power in the un- 
seen world as any of the decrees of 
pope or Chinese emperor? These acts 
are not, it is true, recorded in the offi- 
cial gazette; but there are a dozen 
newspapers in France, Russia, and 
America which do record them. It is 
curious, however, that, while Western 
nations vie with those of the East in 
superstitions of the most degrading 
type, they let their thoughts dwell 
always on the influence of the dead on 
the living, and shut out from their 
minds the influence they constantly 
assume themselves to have over the 
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dead. Strange as it may appear, there 
is scarcely a nation or a people that 
does not postulate the same power. In 
China, Hindustan, and in the classical 
instances shortly alluded to above, the 
idea is not disguised. Nor can there 
be any two opinions in the popular 
mind on the result of a papal beatifica- 
tion, or the effect of masses for the 
dead. But take the case of a nation 
like the Jews. We have commonly 
been told that the reason the Jewish 
parent so earnestly desired the birth of 
a son was on account of the possibility 
of the son being the long-looked-for 
Messiah. No doubt that possibility is 
present to the mind of the Orthodox 
Jew, but it is in no spirit of disrespect 
that we say that among a people so 
pre-eminently cool-headed in the calcu- 
lation of odds, such a prospect must 
seem at best a very vague and shadowy 
one. The real reason of the ardent 
desire of the Jew for a male child in 
old times, and possibly to this day 
among the strictly orthodox, is to be 
looked for elsewhere. Not only had 
he the ordinary motives for desiring a 
son, common alike to Jew and Gen- 
tile, but it was part of his faith that 
after his death his son could deliver 
his soul from torment. The following 
is the passage from the Kabbalah bear- 
ing on this point : — 


The influence of the son is relatively 
greater and more blessed than that of the 
father, for the merits of the father do not 
profit the son except in matters relating to 
this world (as by bequeathing him worldly 
inheritance) ; whereas the merits of the 
son do more than benefit the father in this 
world : they benefit him also in the world 
to come, by saying Kadish, which is enough 
to deliver his soul from purgatory. (Kitzur 
Sh’lh, fol. 10, col. 2.) 


The mission that devolved on Ham- 
let with respect to the peace of his 
father’s perturbed spirit was in effect 
supposed to devolve on every male 
Jew at his father’s death. And obvi- 
ously it might be in the power of an 
unmeritorious son to render his father’s 
spirit very miserable and uncomfort- 
able. 

It would be interesting to pursue this 
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inquiry further, but perhaps this would 
involve the introduction of Asiatic 
legends and customs and names with 
which the reader would not be pre- 
pared to grapple. Any thoughtful stu- 
dent of European history, however, 
will recognize that from first to last 
this assumption of the power of the 
living to influence the fortunes of the 
dead has been taken for granted in the 
West as well as in the East. The story 
of Patroclus in the Iliad shows it ; He- 
rodotus illustrates it over and over 
again; the mythology of the Romans 
recognizes it; the Churchmen of the 
Middle Ages were never tired of pro- 
claiming it; Jew, Chinaman, Hindu, 
and European not only have believed 
in it from time immemorial, but, how- 
ever they may disguise their faith, be- 
lieve in it still. What ground there 
may be for the belief it is not within 
the limits of this article to discuss. 
L. M. BRUNTON. 


From The Leisure Hour, 
THE SOUTHERNMOST CITY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

LEAVING New Zealand to go home- 
ward round by South America the pas- 
senger is surprised to find that on the 
first week out he has two Fridays. 
Friday is a day of forty-eight hours. 
This has to be arranged on board be- 
sause we go eastward. When the 
circuit of the world is completed, of 
course a day is gained. I was told of 
a ‘**sea-lawyer,’’ one of the crew of our 
steamer, who once when he returned 
to London demanded wages for the 
dropped day. He could not, however, 
make it out by the dates, and did not 
get the money. The captain told us 
also of a good old Scotchman, a strict 
Sabbatarian, who said he ‘* wasn’t go- 
ing to be done out of his Sabbath.” 
He kept Sunday on the day others 
regarded on board as Saturday. When 
he reached home he too found that he 
was a day out. 

It is very cold in this broad expanse 
of the Southern Pacific. The icebergs 
are numerous. On the tenth day out 
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we had passed eight large bergs. We 
passed within half a mile of one of the 
finest. I have seen many in the At- 
lantic, but none so mighty in mass as 
this. It towered over the ship and 
seemed as if it would crush her. The 
coloring was ethereal. Intense green 
with pale blue intermingled with the 
white masses of snow. While we 
gazed an avalanche of snow and ice 
tumbled into the indigo depths of 
water. 


Days of intense enjoyment we have 
in passing through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan —a pleasure permitted to us by 
the fine weather, but missed by many 
who pass this way at more turbulent 
times. Magellan had to explore the 
channel day after day in a small vessel 
of about a hundred and twenty tons; 
we go through it in about two days, in 
a steamer of nearly six thousand tons. 
The Portuguese mariner was at the 
mercy of head-winds and the gusts that 
came rushing down the gorges between 
the snow-clad mountains on either 
hand ; we are able to defy the winds 
and strong currents. We are not sur- 
prised that, considering the feat of the 
Portuguese navigator and his ninety 
days’ sail in the Pacific, Dr. Murray 
should have said lately that the feats 
of Megallehanes—as the Portuguese 
‘all him —outshone even those of 
Columbus. 

We pass Desolation Island ; by its 
appearance bearing out its name. It 
would not carry many sheep to the 
mile. Pillar Rock, at the entrance of 
the Straits, in the absence of any light- 
house, by its peculiar and bold outline, 
is a guide to the mariner. The farther 
we go in the Straits, which narrow at 
points to within five miles, the greater 
our admiration of the grandeur of the 
mountains, at their coloring, at the 
many fiord-like openings and at their 
glaciers and gorges. Here water is 
tumbling over a rock a thousand feet 
up the mountains. Here a great gla- 
cier of miles in length seems ready to 
crush us. Some half-naked savages 
come in the twilight and add to the 
weirdness of the scene, What a rush 
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to gaze at them in their clumsy skin- 
covered canoes! They shout aloud 
for something or other, and they are 
nearly swamped in the swell of the 
steamer. While some of the savages 
continue to bale out the boat, the 
others pick up the box of biscuits 
thrown to them. They will certainly 
not miss plug tobacco fastened to a 
white board. Farther down a mis- 
sionary’s boat sails by. We gain a 
very vivid conception of what devotion 
to the work must fill the heart of any 
man who is content to toil in these 
regions. It must be frightfully cold 
here in winter. Even in summer the 
great snow-fields high up send down 
chill blasts, but they are nothing to 
what must come in winter. There is 
not a lighthouse through all this dan- 
gerous passage until we get about half- 
way through. Two hundred miles 
from the entrance stands Punta Arenas. 
There one light shines out at the head 
of a small pier, and there only is a 
stretch of sandy anchorage ground. If 
the captain wanted to pull up before, 
he could not have touched bottom with 
his cable, for the waters of the south- 
ern fiords are very deep. 

Through the early haze we scan this 
new and last city of Chili. We wonder 
whether it is filled only with adven- 
turers and desperadoes. We _ have 
heard tales of its convict outbreaks. 
Will it be safe to land and remain ? 


Punta Arenas is the most southern 
city of South America. As the Ger- 
man consul said, *‘ It is the last but not 
the lost city.”” Its name means Sandy 
Point. Here other steamers call. 
Those run from here to Monte Video, 
without having first to go into Rio, will 
suffer no quarantine, though by all the 
‘“‘ vellow jack”’ (as the fever is called) 
and cholera are greatly dreaded. The 
captain kindly offered to send myself, 
my wife, and two other passengers 
ashore, only we must take our baggage 
with us, for he could not wait for fur- 
ther sending ashore. We see the lines 
of wooden and zinc-covered houses — 
some bare of color, others with painted 
walls and roofs of blue or yellow or of 
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brown or of red. Behind are hills 
purple and olive green, where dense 
forests stretch out. No hotel is vis- 
ible. 

At five o’clock the “captain of the 
port’? came off in a gig manned by 
dark and somewhat ferocious-looking 
sailors. He tells us that he thinks we 
shall find a steamer in which to get 
away in a few days. While we are 
talking a German cargo-boat heaves in 
sight. When she is near enough we 
pull at once with the luggage, to the 
side of the ship. ‘Can we have a pas- 
sage ?’’? **No, I have no doctor on 
board, and may not carry passengers.”’ 
We are sorry. Then the German cap- 
tain offers to go ashore to see the con- 
sul and agents, to ascertain whether, by 
enrolling us in the ship’s lists, we can 
go. The consul seemed only angry. 
No, we could not go; we should only 
be fined for breach of quarantine laws. 
As the captain went away he said to 
me, ‘‘ If you were alone I would take 
you somehow. I could stow you away ; 
but madame and the others, ah, no.”’ 

The chief officer of our former 
steamer, who had accompanied us to 
the shore, now had to return. Our 
things were put on the wharf. Two 
ladies and a gentleman remain to 
watch the luggage, while I go to find 
shelter for all. In the best hotel they 
could not receive us. No wonder, for 
there were only two bedrooms in 
the house. After some trudging and 
much inquiry, I find there is a place 
where the setilers of the surround- 
ing districts, coming in to purchase 
goods, stay. It is a sort of annex to 
the store. <A servant said she thought 
we could remain, but the proprietor 
had not yet arisen. I thought it best 
to accept the intimation, for the winds 
were blowing coldly for those on the 
pier. A mule and a cart brought up 
the luggage, while I led up those who 
had remained as its guardians. When 
the proprietor of the store appeared, 
he placed even his sitting-room at our 
disposal. One bedroom was rather 
passable, the other was carpetless, un- 
washed, lumbered with boxes, saddles, 
rugs, guanaco rugs, and sacks filled 
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with strong-smelling wool refuse. No 
blinds shielded the windows, and yet 
they were on the ground floor. 

We soon settle down and find that 
the single-handed German domestic 
knows how to cook. She gives us good 
food and coffee. We congratulate our- 
selves on our good fortune in securing 
even such quarters. Staying at the 
house was one who had come from 
New Zealand only five months ago. 
He tells the ladies to be content in 
their minds, that they will not be 
eaten alive—that fleas, mosquitoes, 
and worse things are all unknown in 
that district. Moreover he assures us 
that we shall probably get a steamer of 
some sort ina few days. Anyhow it is 
better to wait there, and so pass to 
Monte Video from a direction from 
which quarantine is not enforced. 

Some would smile at the manifest 
dislike to endure quarantine, but it is 
no joke to be put away on a dreary 
island, for eight days at least, and per- 
haps many more, paying at the same 
time about ten shillings a day expenses, 
We shall find more interest in Punta 
Arenas watching the things strange to 
us. Here is a baker on horseback, with 
two boxes like huge hat-boxes slung 
over the horse and filled with loaves. 
Here is a broad-faced, loosely dressed 
woman of Patagonia, with her two 
dogs, and her shoes made out of the 
turned-down skin of the leg of a horse. 
Here is a man with the poncho or hole- 
centred rug of many colors. Here is 
another with spurs of terrific length. 
Here is a span of oxen with a cart 
of solid wheels that might have done 
duty in the time of Homer. Here are 
women with heads closely hidden in 
black shawls going to early mass. 
Here are mules, unfastened, dragging 
carts about the streets at their own 
sweet will as they look for grass. Here 
also are swarthy Chilian officials and 
olive-skinned guardians of the peace 
who might protect us if annoyed. 

Our newly made companion, the 
New Zealand settler, proves invaluable. 
He interprets for us, gives us peeps of 
interiors of homes, walks us out by the 
river, and generally describes life in 
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the ‘‘camp”’ or country. He is him- 
self waiting for a chance to go over to 
Terra del Fuego, to see if he can find 
more land suitable for sheep. When a 
cargo schooner is going that way, he 
will take passage. Meanwhile, he says 
that he is content with what he has 
gained in the five months. He makes 
money easily. In a few years he 
thinks he will have ‘ made a pile big 
enough to enable him to live comfort- 
ably the rest of his days.’’ Still, he 
confesses that ‘life is hard ; you have 
to work incessantly, and scarcely know 
Sunday from week-day.’? He intro- 
duces me to a Patagonian woman, who 
talks so rapidly that I cannot make out 
a word. When I shake my head she 
says, ‘*Usted no habla cristiano,’ 
which means, ‘* You don’t speak Span- 
ish.”? This seems almost a reflection 
on one’s faith, but it is not so. The 
missionaries have taught the natives 
that Spanish was the Christian lan- 
guage. 

The Patagonians are a handsome 
race when young. They like long 
‘alico print dresses, and thick long 
hair. The Fuegians are said to be gen- 
erally bandy-legged, pot-bellied dwarfs, 
but this applies to those who are much 
in canoes. Those inland are a strong 
race. 


A sort of war is going on just now 
between the Indians of Terra del Fuego 
and the settlers. An English company 
that has settled in the island has great 
difficulty with the natives. The In- 
dians say that the land belongs to 
them, while the English say that they 
have a concession from the Chilian 
government. The Indians claim the 
horses, cattle, and sheep; and they 
put in force their claims. One night 
they drove lately from one station two 
thousand sheep. They took them so 
far, and drove them so rapidly, that 
English shepherds thought it was ut- 
terly impossible for sheep to have trav- 
elled the distance. In crossing some 
streams, one or two would fall, and, 
others stumbling, a heap would soon be 
formed. The rest would cross on a 
sort of bridge of mutton. 
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The Fuegian Indians use arrows 
with heads made from pieces of glass 
bottles ground into shape. They make 
their huis of grass sods, and knives 
of hoop-iron found on casks washed 
ashore. They live chiefly in summer 
on oururus, a tailless animal, some- 
thing between a rat and a rabbit. In 
winter they fish. They do not care to 
eat preserved fruits, or flesh, or fish 
from wrecks, having great fear lest 
they should be poisoned. Their fear is 
well founded. To chase the guanacos 
is their great occupation inland. The 
guanacos are somewhat like the drome- 
dary, only smaller and very swift. 
Few horses can catch them, and only 
swift dogs will take them. They give 
a shrill neigh like a horse, and will 
jump defiantly round horsemen. The 
Indians make a long ridge of sods and 
hide behind it. Others drive the 
guanacos past them, when the glass- 
tipped arrows lay them low. The 
skins of the guanacos form the capas or 
cloaks of the Indians. Those bought 
by traders become the rugs of fashion- 
able carriages and drawing-rooms, both 
in the cities of America and Europe. 

The tents in which the Patagonians 
live are made of guanaco skins, having 
the hairy sides turned outwards. The 
smoke is blinding within. They wear 
large silver earrings, and prefer silver 
to gold. They think white better than 
yellow. They do not know the value 
of gold, but they would learn it in 
Buenos Ayres. Some of the more 
*cute now understand it, and the 
peones or servants will make engage- 
ments for their wages to be paid in 
pounds sterling. 


Arenas has known lively 
times. It seems that this was a con- 
vict settlement. Two hundred prison- 
ers were kept here, and about the same 
number of soldiers. The two com- 
bined twice in twenty years, looted the 
town, indulged most freely in the 
strong drinks, killed the people or 
made the inhabitants flee to the moun- 
tains, where many perished. In 1867 
the mutineers had full sway for a time. 
It was a period of terror. ‘I kept out 


Punta 
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of the way somehow,” said the old 
captain of the port. ‘ Hearing a row, 
I thought it best to be silent, and I 
escaped.”” The mutineers soon . ex- 
hausted the means of subsistence, and 
had themselves to take to the camp 
and to the mountains. Many of them 
perished. Some in their desperation 
made signs to a small ship-of-war to 
send a boat to rescue them. They 
thought the men in the boat would 
come unarmed. They meant to over- 
power them, seize the boat, and cap- 
ture the ship. They were, however, 
deceived, and were all taken. Govern- 
ment in Punta Arenas was restored, 
and nine of the mutineers were pub- 
licly executed. They are said to have 
died laughing at their executioners. 

It was my good fortune through a 
letter of introduction to make the ac- 
quaintance of the governor of this 
district. He is a very courteous and 
intelligent man. He is at once mayor 
and judge of the town, and governor of 
this southern district of Chili. He in- 
viled my wife and myself to his home. 
It was interesting to have a view of 
the interior of a Chilian house. It is 
of wood, and square, surrounded by a 
shrubless grassy space. Along the 
whole front is a stained-glass enclosed 
hall, verandah, and conservatory in 
one. With pride this governor pointed 
out some well-developed specimens of 
the Australian eucalyptus in painted 
tubs. He also was proud to show his 
children. 

His wife was not of the Chilian olive 
complexion like himself, but exceed- 
ingly pale, while her manners were 
those of a cultured woman, speaking 
French with charming intonation. 

The governor had been a naval offi- 
cer employed by the Chilian govern- 
ment to superintend the building of 
war vessels in Europe. He had been 
sent here to restore order and build up 
the place if possible. Punta Arenas 
was declared a free port in order that 
settlers might be attracted to the dis- 
trict. So successful was this policy 
that now most of the good land is taken 
up. The number of the inhabitants in 
the town has increased to three thou- 
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sand two hundred. There are cight 
hundred houses, but one hundred and 
thirty of them have licenses to sell 
liquor. The governor himself issues 
all licenses. He said, ‘* When asked 
for a license I always say yes. I 
wish to give all the liberty possible. 
All I can do is to keep order. I have 
twenty-five guardianes or policemen 
only for the whole of the great district 
of which Punta Arenas is the capital.” 

He thought that the free and very 
cheap liquors helped to foster drunk- 
enness, but he was not very sure of the 
point. All Chilians seem to like light 
wine, and it is only on feast days that 
drunken people are seen. The Euro- 
peans who come here do not, alas! 
always set an example of sobriety to 
others, even on other than feast days. 
** Chili,’’ said the governor, * has gold- 
mines that have enabled it recently to 
send away three tons of gold. Last 
year two hundred men came into this 
district owing toa gold rush. Men of 
every nationality came ; the gold fever 
went down, but many remained. Last 
year many houses were put up by these 
adventurers. The gold found is chiefly 
on the beach and in the rivers.”’ 

An effort has been made to develop 
the frozen-meat trade. Eighteen thou- 
sand carcasses were to be sent to En- 
gland shortly by a sailing vessel having 
a refrigerating apparatus. More wool 
is shipped every year. Labor being 
rather cheaper than in Australia, and 
stores imported free of duty, the squat- 
ters of these parts of the Argentine and 
Chili can compete with those in Vic- 
toria, South Australia, or New South 
Wales. 

The wages for peones or native ser- 
vants about Punta Arenas range from 
£3 to £5 per month. Shepherds get 
£6 per month. They have to find 
themselves in everything but meat. 
The wool chiefly exported from here is 
the long wool of cross-bred sheep, the 
Lincoln and Romney Marsh. 


There are strained relationships still 
between the different nationalities over 
boundaries. The boundary question 
is always a source of irritation. The 
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boundaries were originally fixed by 
Spaniards. When that country ceased 
to hold South America and the differ- 
ent republics were formed, the difti- 
culties as to boundaries became 
intensified. I noticed in the harbor of 
Punta Arenas two small ships-of-war, 
and, inquiring as to the reason for their 
presence, found that an international 
commission was then being held to 
mark the limits between the Argentine 
and Chilian republics. There were 
three more boundary commissions then 
engaged in the north among the moun- 
tains. 

This year, by a treaty which was 
passed between Chili and Peru, it is 
imperative that a plébiscite should be 
held in the provinces of Tacua and 
Arica, two of the provinces in southern 
Peru. The decision has to be taken as 
to whether they will remain with Chili 
or go back to the government of Peru. 
If they go to Peru they will have to 
pay Chili two million pounds, but as 
Peru now owes Chili that amount, 
probably the provinces will remain 
with Chili. The debt of Peru is about 
sixty million pounds, and for the last 
fifteen years she has not paid a cent of 
interest. She has only a population of 
about two millions and a half. She 
cannot afford to go to war again, and 
yet a war may speedily break out. The 
fact is, the whole of this South America 
seems to be smouldering with war 
spirit. The revolution in Brazil is only 
a small part of the fire that might blaze 
quickly through the whole land. 

I hear many tales of the corruption 
that obtains in all the republics. All 
officials seem to understand that it is 
their privilege to ‘‘ feather their own 
nests ’’ and help their friends to feather 
theirs. Government funds are, more- 
over, a sort of milch cows for numerous 
officials, lobbyists, and wire-pullers. 
The people of these lands are waiting 
for the time to come when justice shall 
be certain not only to the wealthy and 
influential, but to the toiler and the 
obscure. That time will be hastened 
on when, instead of a mere outside 
religionism, they shall know the princi- 
ples of Christ in spirit and power. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 





